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News of the Week 


Saige discussions in the 

sea which opened on Monday have gone flatteringly 
or those who hoped and expected that the new spirit 
in industry would be approved. We must avoid the 
snare of praising the leaders of the 
moderation, for then we should seem to be merely screening 
our satisfaction at the slackening of the attack on 
Capitalism,” which we believe to be the only effective 
means of organizing British industry. We will simply 
say, therefore, that the leading trade unionists have 
penetrated to the heart of the matter with an accuracy 
which does great credit to their intelligence. Without 
it any way compromising their desire for the ultimate 
socializing of industry, they have recognized the imme- 
diate needs of the situation, 

* * 


Trades Union Congress at Swan- 


Congress for their 


* S 
The alternatives are simple and clear. Either one 
must believe with Mr. Cook and the other members of 
the Minority Movement that the only way to reach 
Socialism is at once to make a desert of industry as at 
present organized or one must believe with the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress that the wage- 
earners at present have every bit as much to gain as 
the employers by making industry pay. The creation 
of a desert would bring the sufferings of a desert to 
very traveller through it. The most ardent Socialist 


who keeps his head must see that if industry is gradually 
reconstituted and concentrated in accordance’ with 
modern ideas the thing will be more manageable 
by some Socialist Government of the future which 
Rationalization is inevit- 


whole 


wishes to transfer ownerships. 


able. It is the only way of reducing overhead charges 
and lessening costs while wages are kept high or 
are increased. Moreover it is the only way of giving 


the workers a place in the management of the concerns 
for which they labour. 
acknowledged at Swansea, and we have to thank Lord 
Melchett and his fellow-employers for having shepherded 
the controversy to this helpful and hopeful issue. 


These facts have been amply 


* x x x 
trade unionism, as 
It cannot 


This vear is an auspicious one for 
the first Congress took place sixty vears ago. 
be said that Mr. 
on Monday, dealt very 


Ben Turner in his Presidential address, 
trenchantly with 
the 


intimately or 
mind of 


the thoughts which were uppermost in 
everyone present, but he did give a clue to the lirm 
attitude which the General Council was determined to 


take up later by complaining of the wilful and malicious 
General 
for 


misrepresentation to which the policy of the 


Council had been treated. His main suggestion 


reducing unemployment was to spread the available 
work among the available workers—-a proposal provoking 


innumerable economic questions which he did not 
attempt to answer. He also proposed a scheme of land 
development in this country so that men might recover 


misused or unused 


some of the two million acres now 
instead of being sent “as wails and strays” to distant 
parts of the Empire where they would jight under more 


brutal conditions. Far be it for us to advocate the 
expulsion of a single person who does not wish to 


leave his home, but to tell a young man of spirit and 
energy that he will do better out of the 
water-logged land in England than in the open life of one 


of the progressive Dominions is truly to mislead him, 


reclamation of 


* * * * 


The rest of Monday was remarkable for the breakaway 
of Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation, from Mr. Cook, the Secretary. It is legitimate 
to believe now that if Mr. Herbert Smith had not been 
misled by the plausibilities of Mr. Cook during the coal 
strike he would never have allowed his own well-known 
pertinacity to mistake itself for loyalty. Mr. Smith 
did not mince his words on Monday in turning upon those 
who had attacked the General Council for taking part in 
the ** Mond” He declared with delightfully 
shrewd Northern sense that it is * in negotiation with his 
employers that a man proves what he is,” 
# * * * 


discussions. 


debate much more vehement. 
Association moved to instruct the 
General Council to inquire into the methods of the 
“ disruptive elements ” within the Trade Union Movement. 
Mr. G. Macdonald (of the Miners’ Federation, be it noted) 
seconded the motion and told a harrowing story of the 
condition of unions which have been torn asunder by the 


Minority Movement. The miners’ Mr, 
1281) 


was 


On Tuesday the 
The Railway Clerks’ 


unions, said 
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Macdonald, had paid a higher price for tolerating the 
disruptive elements than any other unions had paid. 
They were almost shattered. The time for ignoring the 
truth was past; the time had come to deal with the 
Minority Movement. Mr. J. H. Thomas took up the 
tale and spoke of the loss of two million trade union 
members within a comparatively short time. And the 
membership was still dwindling. How could anything 
else have been expected when certain oflicials, not only in 
the unions but within the General Council itself, had 
exhorted the workers not to believe what their leaders told 
them? Members were constantly being informed that they 
had been “sold”? by the majority of the General Council. 
One member of the General Council itself—everybody, of 
course, knew to whom Mr. Thomas referred—had_ printed 
a lie about his colleagues, and after he had admitted 
that it was a lie had reprinted it. 
of * * * 

The general effect of the discussions is that the move- 
ment towards co-operation in industry has been not only 
sanctioned but handsomely approved. We are confident 
that Lord Melchett, a man of great wisdom, will not dream 
of taking any advantage of those trade unionists who are 
consenting to the new policy not so much out of conviction 
as out of necessity. He will, we are sure, do his best to 
recognize the tradition of trade unionism as it has been 
understood for many years. The proposed co-operation 
and the inevitable rationalization will undoubtedly 
mean the disappearance of many of the old craft dis- 
tinctions, but this must not end in such a rigorous logic 
as would tend in any way to break up the solidarity of 
trade unionism as a whole. 

* * * * 

The Washington correspondent of the Times says that 
when Congress reassembles in December, probably all 
the influence of the Navy Department will be bent upon 
trying to persuade the Senate to pass the Navy Bill 
already passed by the House of Representatives. This 
Bill provides for the laying down of five 10,000-ton 
cruisers in each of the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
Department’s case will be that the Navy ought to have 
forty-three modern cruisers. The President has not so 
far shown his hand. It may be presumed that he is 
waiting to receive answers to certain questions which 
will be put to Great Britain in regard to the Anglo- 
French compromise. We have written in a_ leading 
article on the effects of this compromise already dis- 
cernible, although we do not know exactly what the 
compromise is. We cannot doubt, however, that if 
the compromise means, as some reports say it docs, that 
the British Government would consent to an unlimited 
number of French submarines below a certain size and 
to an unlimited number of cruisers carrying guns as large 
as six inches in calibre, the Americans would strongly 


dissent, 
* ¥% xe * 


They would say, as the Times correspondent points 
out, that in the case of Great Britain and France small 
craft which have enough naval bases at their disposal 
really belong to the The American 
Navy, for want of enough bases, must have a large type 
of cruiser which can keep the seas for long periods—a 
type which is “defensive” in American eyes, but 
as Such a statement 


offensive ” class. 


offensive ” in the eyes of others. 
of the principles at stake would bring us back to the 
old controversy at the Geneva Naval Conference, 
Americans would argue that Great Britain and France 
were advocating a manner of limitation which would 
brand mere American needs as They would 
add that, while Great Britain always insists upon the 
necessity of taking into account the peculiar navel needs 


e 


offensive.” 


——< 


of a nation, she does not acknowledge the peculiar needs 


of America. 
* * * x 


We merely indicate this sort of naval controversy jy 
advance in order to forestall and deprecate it. Such 
arguments lead nowhere. We firmly believe that the 
British case at the Geneva Naval Conference for limiting 
the size of ships and the size of guns would have icant 
a very long step forward in the reduction of naval power, 
and, incidentally, would have 
economies. The danger of the American demand for 
large cruisers is that the maximum always becomes the 
minimum, and a new kind of competition is thus pro- 
voked. But this truth does not, unfortunately, relicye 
us of the necessity of acknowledging what American 
needs are, as they are seen by Americans themisclyes, 
In brief, no compromise between France and Great 
Britain would be worth having if it brought a revival 
Everything is 


secured vast naval 


of the Geneva issue in its original form. 
lost unless Anglo-American co-operation is ensured, 
* * * * 

We publish elsewhere an article on the proceedings of 
the League, but we may mention here some interesting 
and important articles on the Secretariat by Protcssor 
S. de Madariaga which have appeared in the 7'imes, 
The efliciency of the work of the League depends entirely 
upon what Lord Balfour called the “* international 
allegiance ~~ of the permanent staff. We have often 
praised the technique which the Secretariat has elaborated 
for itself. It is a remarkable creation, and has greatly 
eased the settlement of prickly disputes because the 
members of the permanent staff, owing to their “ inter- 
approached every question with a 
bias in favour of a settlement rather than as claimants 
Professor de Madariaga says that 


national allegiance,” 


in a national cause. 
there are now signs of a change which will be disastrous 
if it be allowed to go far. Governments have fallen into 
the habit of claiming positions on the staff for their 
nationals, and in some cases the holders of posts 
at Geneva are looked upon as in a sense national 
representatives, 
* * * * 

The one good sign in China is that the moderates are 
still in control at Nanking. They are said to have 
patched up their internal disputes and to have appointed 
Chiang Kai-shek and Hu Han-ming to the chief positions 
leaving Feng Hu-hsiang out in the cold. If the moderates, 
who acknowledge the need of wholesale financial and 
domestic reforms, were as good as their word, progress 
might be made. The Peking correspondent of the 
Times says, however, that the Salt administration is 
still entirely out of business and has reached a point 
where dissolution is inevitable unless its functions are 
quickly restored. Although interference with the Cus- 
toms has hitherto been trifling, the whole future of this 
administration is also at stake. It is notorious that 
some of the Nationalists desire to weaken the contro! of 
the foreign staff. Such a weakening would let in all the 
abuses which are characteristic of Chinese departine:tal 
work, 

* * % * 

{t should never be forgotten that the Chinese Customs 
Service is not run for the benefit of foreigners, but is a 
purely Chinese service manned by foreigners. Because 
the staff is foreign it is often absurdly hinted that the 
Customs have been taken away from China. The forcign 
staff was organized at the request of the Chinese them- 
selves, and no more brilliant and honest work than it 
has done has been seen in China. The Nationalist Goveri- 
ment is, of course, in desperate need of money, but it 
would be a tragically short-sighted policy if there were 
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any interference with the Customs, which bring in the one 


catain revenue, 
* i u 

The Times correspondent says that Hu Han-ming has 
arrived at Shanghai and has described his new attitude 
towards Great Britain. 
had its effects. Hu now says that China has won ** a good 
friend ” in Sir Austen Chamberlain. *“* He 
When the British say a thing they will 
As regards 


Evidently his European tour has 


is one whom 
we may trust. 
do their best to carry out their intentions.” 
the Treaties, Hu declared that it 
to crv “* The 
(hina, he said, must be rebuilt so that foreigners can 


was useless merely 


Unequal Treaties must be abolished.” 


ome under Chinese jurisdiction with confidence. 


such a declaration from a high personality would be a 
not that at 


Kai-shek, 


yal encouragement to the Powers, were it 
Hu's Chiang 
issued a long statement denouncing what he calls ** foreign 
aggression.” Although Hu Han-ming 
implies that Treaty revision as such must be postponed, 


ihe same moment colleague, 


evcnh 


would it not be possible to make a beginning with the 
vision of existing commercial relations ? Great Britain 
isintunately interested in this matter, and she might well 
take the lead. Otherwise China will probably act on her 
wn impulses. The opening of the subject by Great 
Britain 
wider diplomatic discussions which must follow, and if 


would be 


now a generous preparation for the 


would also be good business. 


* 
Last Saturday Ahmed Bee Zogu, the President of 
Albania, assumed the title of King. He exchanged 
compliments with Signor Mussolini, who, being the 


The Jugo- 
Slavs are naturally less pleased than ever. The 
King thought at first of taking the title of Skanderbeg, 
but he remembered that if the first Skanderbeg was 
indeed the great national hero, the second Skanderbeg 


protector, is also the controller of Albania. 


hew 


sold his country to the Italians and neither of them was 
The Manchester Guardian that he is 
iow considering the names of the Albanian 
Hylli and Genci. Hylli is the Hyllus of Greek 


ever King. says 
heroes, 


legend, 


aud Genci is the Gentius known to historians as the 
lilyrian chief who fought the Romans. But, as_ the 
Manchester Guardian adds, neither suggests a happy 


reign, as Hyllus fell in defeat, and Gentius lost his country 
to Rome. 
* % x 
A serious epidemic, said to be dengue fever. which has 
hen ravaging Greece has claimed M. Venizelos as one 
It is satisfactory to learn from the latest 
if this epidemic 


of its victims. 
reports that he is in a fair way to recover. 
is really dengue fever, it is unlike other epidemics of the 
same name, for it started with an extremely high mor- 
tality. As a rule, the fever is comparable with malaria, 
or with influenza not of the worst type. Fortunately, 
But for a time 
offices and 


the epidemic is losing its virulence. 

Athens was paralysed. Many factories, 

banks were closed, and the postal service broke down, 

Ne fewer than seven members of the Cabinet were ill. 
* % ” 

Certain changes are inevitable, and others are being 
talked of, in the composition of the Government. Mr, 
Bridgeman has announced that he will not seck re- 
election. He will be greatly the House of 
Commons, where he is universally liked. Even those 
who most deplored his handling of the Naval controversy 
recognized in him a gentleman fundamentally straight- 
forward and naturally kind. Then, it is said, that Lord 
Birkenhead has decided to give up politics for business, at 


missed in 


himself 


Wednesday week 89] ; 


least temporarily. Sir Austen Chamberlain has evidently 
been much weakened by his illness, and though there is no 
question yet of his resignation, itis doubtful whether he 
will be strong enough to carry on the heavy work of 
The labours of a modern 
hand 


Foreign Secretary much longer, 
Minister are herculean. and illness has laid a hea Vv 
upon the Government. Mr. Baldwin has frequently been 
urged to import young blood into his Ministry, and it is 
evident that he will soon have his opportunity, 


a “a 


We learn with much regret that tic death of Captain 
Roald presumed, A 
nf 
t 


scaplane in which he and his companions wer 


\mundsen must be float from the 


‘ re | 
tO the 


been 


| the * Italia ’ has 


rescue of the marooned crew of 
found in the sea near Troms. Amundsen was a daunt- 
congue red both Poles, 
forestalled 


it iiracle 


less and untiring explorer. He 
Pole, 
$ ] f st x 


Scott, vi lded few scientific results, but it was 


Tis swoop on the South by which 


of tactical arrangement and a perfect example of the 


1° , j ] » 
skilful use of dogs. Amundsen, who was a man of 
impulse, had had differenees with General Nobile, the 
Commander of the ‘ Italia,’ when he flew with him across 


the North Pole in the airship Norge, 
relled 


NOCICEY 


and he had quar- 
very unnect ssarily with the Royal G ographical 
Lord Curzo d made 

] 


‘ "igs . 
noble wycsy fie Iped tht 


becauss 
the 


Amundss in imagin 7a i, rd Curz ys 


} 
cre 





friendly 
to the 


words 


reicrences to 


South Pole. 


to be a calculated insult. Amunds: however, 


inpulse S. 


‘ . ‘ 7 $ } rill; ; . 
were more often grea than trifling His ereatest wus the 


: - ast 
last when he claimed a seat in the French seaplane at a 


moment's notice and bravely went on the cd sperate 


’ 
{ 


errand of trying to save fellow-explorers in distress, 


* 


, on Wednesday, Sir William the 
great authority on the atom, delivered the Presidential 
address to the British Association. The subject was the 
and the 
admirable for its combination of non-technical lucidity 
And to that 


a forward-looking social craving which implied a complete 


At Glasgow Brace, 


place of science in modern life, address was 


with the true scientilic spirit. was added 
repudiation of the merely mechanistic spirit. Sir William 
like the typical romantic narrator of political economy, 
traced the building up, stage by stage, of a complex indus- 
trial organization which had its origin in an imaginary 
isolated island. The culmination we had reached in the 
development was mass production, and he did not decry it, 
It was inevitable. It brought the necessaries and amenities 
of life to men and women would otherwise 
have them. But was this the end? Surely not. The 
inventiveness and manual skill which in the past had 
made of rough pieces of individual craftsmanship things 
of thrilling beauty were still present, still crving out to 


who not 


They were present in an unusual degree in 
our own people. Our country would not produce its 
best if it did not continually seek for new industries 
worker 


be used, 


and adaptations of the old. A new class of 


was already growing up—the industrial researcher, 
who was bringing into craftsmanship the scientifie 


The 
prosperous industries to-day were the pure fruits of 


knowledge which is one of its essentials, most 


research, and expenditure upon such research was 


never wasted, 


* oe ois * 

per cent., changed from 3 per cent., on 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
year 102 | 


ig * 


Bank Rate, 4} 
April 21st, 1927. 
1022; on Wednesday week 102%; a 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
a year ago 87. Conversion Loan {3} 

on Wednesd lv NW eek 


ago 


per cent.) was on Wednesday 77 3, x.d. ; 
WGiix.d.; a year ago 754.0. 
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The Evacuation of the Rhineland 


FYVHERE is no argument left either in common sense 

or in honour for the continued occupation of the 
Rhineland. The last vestige of a formal case—it had 
long been little more than formal—for fulfilling the letter 
of the Treaty of Versailles was swept away when the Peace 
Pact was signed. Yet now France is insisting that even 
though the evacuation of the second occupied zone may 
possibly be expedited by a few months, the oceupation 
of the third or last zone must be continued unless Germany 
cares to compensate h r. 

France has always stood out as a stickler for the verbal! 
observance of the Treaty. She has always spoken of it 
with a curious mixture of awe and slavish affection as 
though it were her one charter of security. But what 
is there, we should like to know, in the Treaty about 
bargaining for the evacuation of the Rhine? The most 
fantastic interpretation of the Treaty cannot find in it 
any support for what France now proposes. The whole 
point of the Peace Treaty was to confer security upon 
Europe and to provide pledges for the regular payment 
by Germany of reparations. Now, Germany has paid 
her reparations so far with scrupulous punctuality, and 
as for French security collateral and better means than 
those of the Treaty have been devised for ensuring it. 
First there was Locarno, now there is the Kellogg Pact. 
To us the idea of reimporting into what has become the 
purely economic region of the Treaty a political animus, 
and making Germany pay for a situation which all peace- 
loving men should welcome as a gift of statesmanship and 
We cannot help wondering 
whether the War spirit of M. Poincaré has again taken 
control in France. He is a man of two aspects or two 
natures; in the one aspect he is a financial organizer of 
transcending brilliance who can exercise his talents with 
a complete sympathetic understanding of the foibles and 
grievances of his countrymen; in the other aspect he 
seems to have a temperament of granite which makes no 
allowance for the corresponding grievances and foibles 
of those who do not happen to be Frenchmen. 

We said that Germany had made her reparation 
payments with scrupulous punctuality. Last Saturday 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparations, 
announced—as we learn from Reuter—that in the fourth 
year of the Experts’ Plan ending on August 31st Germany 
had actually paid 1,746,000,000 marks, including two 
payments in completion of the third annuity year which 
amounted to 75,000,000 marks. The balance in 
the Agent-General’s account now amouits to 189,500,000 
Nor is it only in cash payments that Germany 
has been a keeper of her word. It was she who made the 
proposal that developed into the Locarno Treaties. 
She became a member of the Ceuncil of the League and 
has conducted herself as a good European. She has 
worked helpfully and industriously as a member of the 
Disarmament Commission. She was one of the first to 
sign the Optional Clause of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
She offered to sign the Peace Pact 
The ques- 


magnanimity, is abhorrent. 


cash 


marks. 


national Tustice. 
without hesitation and without reservation. 
tion which it is necessary to ask ourselves most seriously 
now is whether Great Britain means or does not mean to 
accept all the implications of the Peace Pact. If she 
does mean to do so she cannot drift along weakly con- 
senting to a grievance in Germany which is bound to set 
up all kinds of electrical disturbances in an atmosphere 
that ought to become increasingly peaceful. She must 
say resolutely with a great Frenchman, Thiers, “ Vous 
allez voir ce quest cette politique du bon sens opposée 


| 


a la politique de nationalités, la politique de chiméres, 
Before Herr Miller, the Socialist Chancellor of Germany. 
left Berlin for the League meeting at Geneva he pointed 
out that the demand for the withdrawal of the 67.9% 
French, Belgian and British troops which now form th 
Army of Occupation in the Rhineland was made by eve 
German Party without exception. 

If the Treaty of Versailles is literally carricd out ¢) 





Coblenz zone will be evacuated in January, 1930. Th 
High Commission will then be removed to Mayen 
in the third zone. The French are not unwilling that th 
evacuation of the Coblenz zone should be speeded up by 
a few months, but that acceleration would be of Jit) 
value to Germany. After all, there are only 15,000 troop, 
left in the second zone, and if these were removed to thy 
third zone the inhabitants of the third zone, who already 
complain that they have more foreign soldiers  billete 
on them than they can stand, would have a worse caus 
of complaint than before. Besides, has it been forgottey 
that the Nationalist or in transigeant spirit in Germany js 
more prevalent in Bavaria than in any other State, and 
that the last thing that lovers of peace can desire is that 
there should be any pretext for this spirit intensifying 
itself and spreading ? 

As regards the third zone, France, of course, has been 
contemplating a deal with Germany for a 
The subject was discussed by M. Briand and Herr Strese- 
mann at Thoiry. The French idea is that the bonds ot 
the German railways and industries which have not 
hitherto been put on the market should be brought 
forward. This could not be done except through repara- 
tion payments in advance of the time-table—and that is 
what France really desires. Such a proposal seems to w 
to have taken leave of all questions of peace and security, 
It is simply a case of playing upon a debtor’s well-known 
sentiments in order to squeeze him. The fact that the 
67,000 Frenchmen, Belgians and British in Germany no 
longer serve the purpose originally contemplated for 
them is obvious. If there were any need to hold Germany 
down the occupying Army would not be strong cnough 
to do it, and as a mere token of Germany’s promises about 
reparations the Army is no longer required. 
a time when we were attracted by the argument that il 
the French refused to withdraw from Germany the 
Germans would probably prefer that the comparatively 
few British troops should stay on rather than leave the 
French and Belgians as the only occupiers. No doubt 
officers and men who appreciate the art of tempering the 
wind to a shorn enemy can play a useful part in keeping 
consideration and indulgence at as high a level as possible. 
Readers of history will not forget that the French afte: 
the Napoleonic wars had reason to be grateful to Welling: 
ton who protested against the severities of Bliicher. 
But whatever may have been justly urged at one time 
about the desirability of our troops remaining in the 
Rhineland so long as the French remained the time has 
passed for such arguments, 


long time 


There was 


There are other questions passing spectrally through 
the French mind quite apart from reparations—there is 
the subject of the debt to the United States, and there 
is the question of the union of Austria and Germany. 
Kither or both of these might be brought into play, 
even if Germany consented to accelerate her payments. 
The best policy for Great Britain 
be wise as well as honourable—is to declare plainly and at 
once that there is no longer any reason for keeping troops 
in Germany and that she means to withdraw hers. 


best because it would 
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The Anglo-French Compromise and America 


mHE Anglo-French agreement about naval limitation 
| may be quite harmless—indeed may be thoroughly 
The trouble 

Hence the 
recent storm of assertion and counter-assertion, suspicion, 
anxiety by the friends of peace gloating by the 


or may be charged with dangers. 


helpful 


js that no one knows exactly what to think. 


and 
cynics. 

In origin the compromise,” as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
called it in his secant explanation to the Louse of Commons, 
was, of course, designed to help the cause of disarmament. 
This origin dates back to March, 1927, when the British 
and French delegations of the Preparatory Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference were unable to reconcile 
their draft conventions. In the British draft convention 
lord Cecil proposed that ships should be limited by 
categories instead of by a total permitted tonnage. This, 
of course, was the proposal which was advanced by Great 
Britain, not very skilfully, we think, but very rightly 
in substance, at the subsequent Tripartite Naval Confer- 
ence at Geneva. Next, Lord Cecil proposed that in the 
estimate of land reservists should be strictly 
counted as an essential part of man-power. The French 
They refused limitation 


forces 


would have none of these things. 
of ships by category for the obvious reason that they rely 
for their naval defence upon small swift craft and, above 
They wished to build as many 
They refused Lord Cecil's 


all, upon submarines. 
of these as they pleased. 
scheme for limiting army power because they were, and 


so far as we know, intent upon passing as many 


still are, 9 
men as possible through an army training, even though 
the training becomes progressively shorter. The deadlock 
between France and Great the 


time being by the undertaking of the two countries to 


Britain was ended for 
discuss the naval question privately, and, if possible, draft 
a single convention which would satisfy them both. 


4 


So far nobody can possibly object to what was done: 


on the contrary, everyone must applaud. The meaning 
of the so-called ** compromise ~ is that an Anglo-French 
draft convention has at last been produced for presentation 
to the Preparatory Unfortunately, Sir 
Austen gave so slight a clue to the contents of the agree- 
that rumour and speculation were quickly in full 


Commission. 


ment 
blast. 
What 
dered 
Austen had made his announcement we pointed cut that 
if Great 
in order to bring France over to her way of thinking about 


The very word * compromise ” was a misfortune. 


was the compromise about ? Had one side surren- 


a principle, and if so, which side? Directly Sir 
Britain had compromised on land armaments 


sea armaments she had done a dangerous thing which 
could not be expected to serve the cause of peace. During 
the weeks which have passed since then we have received 
little further enlightenment upon the whole subject and 
In every country 


compromise— 


none at all upon that particular point. 


unfavourable interpretations of the 


unfavourable, that is to say, from the point of view of 


anyone who keeps his eye solely upon disarmament and 
peace—are much than the 
All this conjecture may be quite wrong, but need it have 
Why should we not have been informed of 


more common favourable. 
occurred ? 
the facts ? 

In the French newspapers there has been a saturnalia 
of triumphing. It is said that a secret or new Entente 
has been formed. If that is so Great Britain and France 
must have been false to Locarno; they must have gone 
back to the bad pre-War habit. But we cannot believe it. 
In America the wide fields of doubt became a fertile 
seed-bed for such fantastic rumours as culminated in 


the publication of an obviously forged letter attributed 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
at the gullibility which permitted Americans to believe 
that Sir Austen really wrote such a letter to M. Briand 
were it not that the average American cannot be expected 
to know Sir Austen likuly 
to express himself or to sign his name, and were it not 
that unpro- 
pitious moment that it is possible to conceive —the moment 
when all earnest thoughts were directed upon the 
of the Kelloge Pact in Paris. 

It cannot be that that 
Pact depends upon confidence in the intentions of the 


else. If 


It would be easy to laugh 


how Chamberlain would be 


1 


all this crop of rumours came at the most 
signing 
the success Ol 


said too often 


confidence be 


signatorics and upon nothing 

dislodged, the Pact will come to naught. The Pact 
depends upon no legal apparatus ; it is a moral assertion 
which if it loses moral value will have no value at all. 


French newspapers have actually declared that Great 
Sritain has abandoned her objection to the unlimited 
building of minor craft in France, as the navies of the two 
countries are, in effect, to be pooled for common defence. 
We should not have believed that to be true in any case, 
but it has since been denied by Lord Cushendun and M, 
Leygues. The value of these official explanations by 
Lord Cushendun and M. Leygues, however, has a purely 
negative quality. They tell us what the compromise is 
not. They do not tell us what it is. 
says that the agreement consists of only four or five short, 


Lord Cushendun 


but very technical, clauses, and that it was only right that 
the other countries concerned—America, Japan and Italy 
should be given an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on it before it was published. Lord Cushendun 
added that he was very hopeful that with the help of the 
other Governments the convention would finally be cast 
in a form which the Preparatory Commission could accept. 
Speculation as to secret causes and so forth had “no 


foundation whatever.” Such a thing as pooling the 
French and British navies had never been suggested, 
nor had there been any question of an agrecd policy 
between France and Britain. Policy had not even been 
Above all, Lord Cushendun said that if other 


come into line with the Anelo-lrench 


discussed, 
nations did not 
agreement it would fall to the ground, 

All this is satisfactory and quite reassuring so far as 
it goes, but the mischief is that there is still a very wide 
field for that kind of that 
kills confidence. In these circumstances we feel strongly 
that the harm cannot be undone until a positive statement 
is made on the nature of the compromise. If Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had said in the first instance that it would be 
inconsiderate to and Italian 
Governments to make any statement at all until they 
agreement, 


insinuation and innuendo 


the American, Japanese 


had had an opportunity of considering the 
there would have been logic in silence. Silence, however, 
has not been maintained. Lord Cushendun has made a 
comparatively long statement, the defect of which is that 
it tells us nothing definite. Every gossiping tongue is 
still free to suggest that the British Government have 
cleverly or maliciously prevailed upon France to accept 
the British view of naval limitation by categories as 
against the American view of total or global limitation. 

Such talk is thoroughly injurious, No agreement with 
France, whatever form it might take, could possibly 
compensate us for the alienation of the United States. 
We pray the Government therefore to end rumour as 
soon as possible by giving the world at least a reasonable 
summary of the proposals, 
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The Slums of Somers Town 


NV ANY excellent housing schemes have been launched 
I by various Borough Councils which have benefited 
the skilled worker. But so long as no provision is 
made for the unskilled and casual labourer whose pre- 
carious and fitful income but seldom attains £3 a week, 
it cannot be said that the housing problem is on the 
way to solution. 

It is just this that the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society was formed to do. Its aim is to rehouse the 
people of Somers Town who are most in need of accom- 
Money has been raised by an unlimited 
issue of £1 ordinary shares at par, of which no 
one sharcholder may hold more than two hundred. 
Loan stock bearing interest at 24 per cent. was also 
issued, so that the generous might subscribe more than 
£200 if they wished. 

The great majority of the tenants of the Society are 
of the casual labour class, earning aboyt £2 10s. a week. 
They could not pay the 13s, 9d. a week asked by the 
Borough Council for their new two-room-with-kitchen 
flats, so the Society had to devise a method of housing 
them at a rent which they could pay. The way this 
has been done can best be described by taking a definite 
instance---the transformation of a block of eight houses 
in Gee Strect, N.W. 1. 

Originally one of these houses was empty, and the 
remaining seven were inhabited by twenty-two families, 
Each house was of the three-storey variety with basement, 
and thus some families had three rooms of a house, some 
two and some only one. In each case all the very 
exiguous sanitary arrangements were communal, The 
dilapidation throughout was extreme. Two houses were 
converted into one, a staircase was demolished in every 
other house, thus making room for sanitary arrange- 
ments, and each family was placed in a self-contained 
flat, with cooking accommodation, a bathroom and w.c. 
The derelict house was put in order, and during the 
renovation, which was proceeded with piecemeal, cach 
family was temporarily housed in the eighth house, 
which had been prepared to prevent undue dislocation 
in the life of the tenants. In some cases a sanitary wing 
was thrown out at the back, and to-day all these identical 
twenty-two families are rehoused at rents which they 
can and do pay in the same place where they lived 
before. 

The cight houses with the land cost £2,900: the 
conversion into flats cost £4,000. Let us call this total 
expenditure £7,000, The net yearly rental to the Socicty. 
after paying rates and taxes and providing for deprecia- 
tion, is £300, which is a little over 4 per cent. The rents 
are at the average rate of ts. 6d. per livingroom. For the 
bathroom, kitchen and w.e. there ts no charge, so that 
the very poor are housed in a two-room flat at 9s, 
per week, 


modation. 


In the case of a block of some eighty houses—a com- 
plete triangle of which Drummond Crescent forms one 
side —the society is considering a more ambitious scheme. 
A waste space at the apex, the site of a collapsed building, 
has been utilized to build a completely new block of 
eight flats, four of them containing four rooms and 
bathroom, kitchen, &e., and four of them five rooms 
with the same offices, The rent of these will be 18s, 
and 22s. 6d. per week respectively. 

These flats are now completed, and have been 
allotted to the better-off but overcrowded families of 
the triangle. Then, cight houses at a time, the triangle 
will be reconstructed, and flats for the very poor will rise 


in their stead, the smallest being of two rooms with 
kitchen, bathroom, &ce.. at 9s. a week. 

A comparison with the rentals of some new dwellings 
of the Borough Council in the same parish is not without 
value. For two rooms and a kitchen 13s. 9d. per week 
is charged; for three rooms and a kitchen Is. 9¢,, 
and for four rooms and a kitchen 19s. It will be scey 
that while the Society’s rents are only Is. por week 
cheaper in the case of the four-roomed flats, the difference 
in the case of the two-roomed flat is nearly 5s. a week~ 
a big sum to a poor man. 

The whole work, owing ta the time involved by th 
piecemeal process necessary to avoid dislocation in thy 
lives of the tenants, will take time. The centre of thy 
triangle, at present occupied by outbuildings, will ly 
ultimately cleared into a playground for children. 

A third block of the Society's property, only recent] 
acquired, consists of ninety houses (the Society altogethe 
owns 174 houses) roughly in a square formed by Clarendo 
Street, Aldenham Street, Bridgwater Street, and Stibbing- 
ton Street, N.W. 

In one house in Sidney Street (N.W.) there is a tiimily 
of eight people inhabiting one room: one of the girls 
living there is consumptive. In another two rocis ot 
the same house, there is a family of thirteen withg rown-1y 
sons and daughters. In another 
street, nine people live in one room and sleep in rows 
on the floor, Nor are rarities. The 
story can be duplicated elsewhere in Somers Tow1 ani 
in every other Borough of London. But 
evil is widespread, it is not undefeatable. 

We know that there is a cancer sapping the vitality 
of our country. It is the slums. We must have a calm 
diagnosis of the condition of the patient, and we must 
have bold treatment of the root causes of the disease. A 
National Rehousing Loan such as we advocate would be 
the solution of our difficulties. Until, however, public 
opinion is ready for this step, we must do the hes! we 
can with the limited means available. It is here that 
hodies such as the St, Pancras House Improvcn«it 
Society can do, and are doing, such good work. 

An essential part of the scheme at St. Panecias is 
that the management of the property should he on 
sympathetie lines. The responsibility of the Socicty’s 
managers does not end with the collection of the vent 
and the execution of the more necessary repairs. On 
the contrary, the tenants are instructed in the propa 
use of offices such as bathrooms to which they have 
been previously unaccustomed, with excellent results 
which givz the lie to the time-honoured myth that 
slum: batt%izooms become receptacles for coal or potatoes. 
Moreover, although the Society never imports model 
families to live in its model flats, but always houses 
the identical persons whose conditions it has improved, 
it is noteworthy that they are far readicr to pay their 
rent than they used to be. Nor is this surprising. ‘The 
people rchoused are now self-respecting, and feel also 
that they are receiving good value for their moncy. 

Each block of the Socicty’s property is self-supporting 
and pays its way, and it is one of the Socicty’s very 
raisons détre to show that all this can be done on 
principles that are not merely eleemosynary. It is 4 
pure fallacy to suppose that the business of rehousing 
our people should be entirely in the hands of the pious 
and philanthropic. Slum clearance can be made to 
pay reasonable dividends in cash as well as dividends 
undeclarable yet triumphantly obvious in good health 
and happiness and a better social order: 
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Self-Help Farming in New Zealand 


FPXUE suggestion appeared in the Spectator some little 
| time ago that successful farming might be found to 
depend, in some considerable degree, upon the capacity 
of the farmer to do his own repairs to implements, 
puildings and other things. Whether this is so or not in 
England, in New Zealand, I think, there is little doubt 
of it. Very few New Zealand farmers are unable to do 
ordinary work of this kind, and I think the majority of 
them, especially among those on bush farms, are capable 
of doing much more. 

A workshop and a good range of tools are frequently 
found on well-managed properties. Such necessities as 
grindstones, saws, braces and bits, planes, spirit levels, 
files, rasps, chisels of all sorts, hacksaws, and soldering 
irons are rarely missing—and occasionally a handy field 
forge, stocks and dies, and other more uncommon tools 
and refinements are found. So equipped a sheep farmer 
will keep his sheep-shearing machinery, tractor, drills, 
ploughs, &e., in good working order. When spare parts 
are wanted he will buy them, but always he will fit them 
himself. This kind of work is put to one side for wet 
lays, so that it is done without any drain on the general 
farm routine, and may be said to cost the farmer nothing. 
Tremember when I was farming in the bush, thirty vears 
ago, it was a standing joke that with a kerosene tin, a 
soldering iron, and timber from the bush anything what- 
ever could be constructed. My first camera was made 
in this way, the lens being borrowed from an old telescope 
from which it could be taken at will and fitted into the 
camera when a picture was required. A good ground 
glass was produced out of a pane from an old window 
rubbed with sand. The dark slides and red lamp were 
also contrived with a little patience and did good service 
for years. My nearest mile down the 
valley, put my efforts in the shade by making their own 


neighbours, a 
sensitive plates also ! 
dillicult for them to attempt. 

timber and built our own houses 
the kitchen furniture came out of one noble kahikatca 
tree which grew probably for a thousand years only a 
For 


Sut nothing appeared to be too 
We all sawed our own 
mv first house and all 


few yards from where it still stands as a house. 
chimmeys we used corrugated iron, and made of it oblong 
frightful to look but 
roomy enough to hold a rata log eighteen inches through, 
to sparkle and glow through a long winter evening. My 
neighbours down the valley, however, would have none 
They made bricks, and the 


nionstrosities, upon Jarge and 


of our iron chimneys. 
chimney they built only an expert could distinguish 
from the work of the best artisans. But, as I said before, 
they were the kind of men to whom few things were 
impossible. One of their simplest undertakings was the 
making of their own wool press, from which they pressed 
wool bales equal to any from the best presses to be 
bought in Their achievement 
was the construction of a pipe organ for our little church. 


town. most ambitious 


This instrument took six years’ winter evenings in the 


making. Everything they made themselves except a 


carved panel for the front, which gave it the outward 
dress of the article. I 
curate, when the organ was still in the hands of its makers, 


bought remember our young 
marching round the dining-room blowing violent noises 
out of one of the pipes. He was a very fine character, 
our curate, and we should have liked to see more of him, 
but as he had a few hundred square miles of territory 
and a thirty-mile ride on his weary hack to reach us, we 
saw him only about six times a year. But he did good 
work in the little time he could give us, and his lights 


have shone with some brilliance at Oxford since those 
days. 

For a time I had with me an emigrant who had been a 
tenant 500 Yorkshire. This 


never got into the New Zealand farmers’ way of attend- 


farmer of acres in man 


pa4 


ing to his own tools. He could not keep his own shears 


sharp at shearing time, and he was certain that I had 
} erindstone. It 


spoiled them by grinding them on the 
The pair 


was In vain that I changed shears with him. 


he had grew blunter and blinter, but resumed their 
normal edge when exchanged for mine. He was con- 
vineed that only a properly trained grinder should 


attempt to grind shears, and argument and demonstra- 
tion were alike unable to move him. For this, perhaps, 
some allowance has to be made by reason of his county 
He knew I had been in a Lancashire solicitor’s 
New Zealand, and 
could trim his finger-nails on my best axe, it was obvious 
that shears. It 


appeared to him quite natural that our pit-saws and 


of origin. 
oflice before coming to though he 


a solicitor’s clerk was no grinder of 


seven-foot cross-cut saw were always in first-class order, 
but this was because he did not realize that it was far 
more diflicult to keep a saw and adapt it to all the 
varicties of timber we had to cut than simply to sharpen 
a pair of shears. 

A bush farmer will build his cabin, or ** whare,” as 
it is termed in New Zealand, without buying anything 
the 


hinges made out 


but the window sashes, and, possibly, hinges for 
doors, though I have seen excellent 
of No. 8 fencing wire. A roof of shingles split from 
white or red pine makes an excellent cover, dry in 
winter and cool in summer. The walls are also of simi- 
lar timber split in larger sizes, and if the moon does 
shine through on to your bed (as it did on mine), no 
water can penetrate if the slabs are properly fixed. 
Fresh air, of course. You feel it lifting the hair of your 
head as you fall off to sleep, but it damages nothing, 
unless it be the germs of disease. A rough building of 
this nature is not used long for living in. As soon as 
he can afford the settler gets him pit-saws. and a neat 
sawn-timber cottage with an iron roof is put together, 
whereupon the old whare becomes a woolshed or a 
general-purpose shed. The farmer who is 30 miles from 
plumber and carpenter and blacksmith, from electrician 
and motor mechanic, soon learns to manage without 
them. Possibly the long distances have been mainly 
responsible for the skill he has developed in contriving 
And having acquired 
Only a few 


the means of doing for himself. 
the habit he enjoys putting it to good use. 
months ago I had to raise a four-roomed wooden cottage 
on one of my farms. The building had sunk on three 
sides and had to be lifted from about four inches in one 
place to a foot at the point where it had sunk most. 
I had no tools proper for the work, but with the small 
jack from the motor-car, a beam cut out of the tush, 
a fencing wire strainer and some home-made wooden 
wedges, the work was done in four or five days, and 
€20 was saved to be added to the fund to provide super- 
phosphate for top-dressing. 

Tool handles, except such intricate forms as those 
used for seythe and axe, are usually home-made. A good 
punch can be got out of a re-tempered file, and an ever- 
lasting cold-steel chisel out of a farrier’s rasp. A Maori 
employed by me last winter made two excellent butcher's 
knives out of a piece of an old cross-cut saw blade he 
found under a shed. When finished, with handles riveted 
on, there was nothing amateurish in their appearance. 
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The sheaths he contrived for them out of the hide of a 
dead sheep were marvels of ingenuity and convenience. 

There seems no limit to the enterprise these back- 
country farmers will display in self-help. Two of my 
sons-in-law have built for themselves suspension bridges 
over a river, to connect with the road which runs not on 
the same side of the stream on which their farms lie. 
These small structures are not toys. The larger of them 
is 240 feet long and 75 feet high in the centre, and over 
each a heavy draught horse may pull a 400 Ib. bale of 
wool. On such a bridge it is not easy to induce a horse 
to trust himself at first, but he soon gets used to it. 
Nothing that had to be bought specially was used in these 
undertakings, except the iron bars to sink into the earth 
at each side of the river, to which were fixed the wire 
ropes carrying the weight. These ropes were made from 
ordinary plain fencing wire, and the same material served 
for fences on both sides of the decking, to prevent any- 
body stepping over the edge. The fences themselves 
are so contrived that they carry a portion of the load, 
and so relieve the strain on the main ropes. 

A much more diflicult undertaking was face and 
mastered by one of these plucky young men. <A creek 
with a rapid fall ran not far from his residence. This 
was sullicient provocation for an electric installation 
to provide light and heat for domestic purposes. For 
some months now the “ power” has been turned on, 
and meals are cooked, water heated, rooms warmed and 
lighted and clothes are ironed, all by electricity. To get 
the necessary fall a bore had to be made horizontally 
through 70 feet of solid papa rock, a local reck about as 
‘asy to bore as sandstone. To do this successfully called 
for some knowledge of the use of the theodolite. But 
this young farmer was not without the instrument nor 
experience in its use. The boring tool he had to make 
himself, which he proceeded to do out of an ordinary 
timber auger. More than one mistake, of course, he 
made before he had finished, but one was more trying 
than any of the others. As the length of his bore was so 
great he expected the point of the boring rods would 
gradually fall, so he intentionally directed it slightly 
upwards. Instead of falling it ran true, and so came out 
well above the water it was intended to tap. Many 
days of hard work were lost, but, with scarcely a word 
of comment, a new bore was begun, and so well was it 
planned and directed that it emerged from the rock, 
70 feet away, well within the four feet square at which it 
was aimed. The pelton wheel was first cut in soft wood, 
and this was sent to the foundry to be cast. Other 
necessary fittings were bought, but the farmer himself 
put them in position and dié all necessary wiring. In 
this part of the work he was helped by his brother-in-law, 
an electrical engineer, but such assistance, though 
valuable, only facilitated the completion of the work. 
It would have been carried on to a successful termination 
in any case, 

Sometimes in New Zealand we wonder if the spirit of 
the early pioneer still lives—the spirit to endure, to face 
difliculties with inadequate means, and to pull through 
in the face of long odds. Is the doubt fair to the young 
men who faced and cheerfully won through the years 
between 1913 and 1919% Of this company were the 
men of whom I have spoken. 


J. G. Happow. 
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Planting for Next Spring 
“Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest.” 
VERES’ blessing in The Tempest may be adapted 
into excellent advice to gardeners, for next 
year’s work begins now, with the arrival of bulb 
catalogues. 

Is there any poetry in our language which has conjured 
up so many visions of natural beauty in the minds of 
ordinary men and women as these bulb catalogues ? 
Some of the happiest hours of a gardener’s life are spent 
totally oblivious of the world around, drinking in such 
sights as “vivid amethyst blue in dainty spikes”; 
‘a goblet shape in dazzling orange-scarlet” ; “ rosy- 
white blooms on slender stems,” and so forth as the 
spring poetry flows on. 

It is well to order supplies as early as possible, for the 
best bulbs are soon sold out. The heaviest ones are 
usually the best, as they are solid and well ripened. 
Generally speaking it is better not to buy the most 
expensive varieties in any class, as they are usually 
either novelties which may turn out of no special beauty, 
or else delicate growers whose scarcity is due to thicir 
bad constitutions. But it is always best to order first 
quality bulbs for garden or pot culture. When buy ing 
daffodils in quantities for * wild gardening ~ it is worth 
paying extra to secure that the star and trumpet varictics 
are not mixed. They do not look well jumbled up, 
although they can be planted in large drifts amongst cach 
other, but cach in a colony of its kind. 

Amongst the spring flowers which need early planting 
are anemones. Besides the well-known St. Brigid, which 
should be in every country garden, we have the lovcly 
blue blanda, the searict fulgens, the Pasque flower witli 
it purple blooms and stalks smothered in silver fur, and 
our native white wood anemone, single and double, aid 
its blue variety. Their cousins, the French ranunculuses, 
have all the St. Brigid’s gorgeous colours, and yellow in 
addition, 

Hardy cyclamens are not grown nearly as much as 
they deserve. Couwm throws out masses of rosy pink 
blossoms in early spring, which are followed by pretty 
marbled leaves. It will flourish in partial shade with a 
rich vegetable soil mixed with plenty of old mortar 
rubble. The corms dislike being moved. A charming 
group could be made of cyclamen Coum, hepaticas, 
both pink and blue, and snowdrops. The alliums are 
bulbs which deserve notice, as they vary greatly in colour, 
size and price, and flower throughout May, June and July. 
Their only drawback is the onion smell of the juice, 
but this is not noticeable if the plant is not picked. 

An ideal site for many charming small bulbs is a rock- 
garden. At the base where damp soil can be given 
our native fritillaries will be happy. The white varicty 
should be grouped by itself, as it is dwarfer than the 
speckled. Here also fancy crocuses will thrive, and they 
are well worth growing. 

C. tommassinianus is a lovely little pale mauve cup, 
Imperati, mixed fawn and blue, flowers in January and 
Sieberi, a lavender, comes on later. There is also a class 
of autumn-flowering crocuses, by no means to be confused 
with the coarse meadow saffron. Crocus speciosus and 
its varieties flourish on sunny ledges of the rock garden 
covered with an inch of earth. They may be had in 
purple, lilac and cream shades. 

There are fascinating wild tulips of many kinds brought 
from afar, from Bokhara, Turkestan, Persia, and from 
Algeria and Asia Minor. These are all smaller and far 
more graceful than our hybrid Dutchmen. And there is 


little sylvestris, our own native tulip still growing wild 
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within a few miles of London. No one who has flowered 
these natural tulips will ever be content without them. 
Another rockery bulb is anomatheca, a charming little 
crimson fellow with grassy foliage that comes from the 
I find that all these 
small bulbous plants do best when grown under a car- 
petting plant; they cannot endure bare earth. Any 
of the dwarf rock garden evergreens will do, such as 


Cape and blooms in late summer. 


veronica repens, arenaria or mossy saxifrages. 
From the Pyrenees we get the dainty 
ancthystinus which only grows a few inches high and 
blooms in May. It should be planted rather closely 
Its hardy 


hyacinth 


jn groups of a dozen or so. Slugs love it. 
namesake, the grape hyacinth, makes a lovely cloud of 
blue if massed under flowering shrubs, where, undisturbed, 
jt can increase at its sweet will. 

Dog-tooth violets blend delightfully with other small 
bulbs. 
American kinds are yellow or 
spring flower border I ever saw was in an old Irish garden 


The European kind has rosy flowers and_ the 
cream. The loveliest 
where the centre path for many yards was edged on cither 
side by a broad band of the large Swiss gentianella in 
full bloom and behind it dense masses of dog-tooth 
violets and small trumpet daffodils. 

The dwarf, early-blooming bulbous irises require a 
sunny nook and a dry root-run, Of these reticulata is 
the best known. Persica blooms about the same time 
and has pale sea-blue flowers, and in the Juno group are 
several yellows. 

Dutch, Spanish and English irises should soon be planted 
They 


will give the best display for the least cost of any bulb. 


to ensure a succession through June and July. 


In a damp, partially shaded shrubbery a large group 
of cammassias will make a fine splash of blue colour. 
They may be bought quite cheaply in mixed shades 
which will blend well in a mass, 

These are a few of the less commonly-grown plants 
which may now be ordered. 


There remains the great army of narcissi, tulips, 
hyacinths and the rest, of which no gardener needs to be 
reminded, and with which not only beds and borders, 
but window-boxes, pots and bowls of fibre will soon be 


filled. 


the kingdom in recent years, and the flowers produced 


Bulb farms have sprung up in different parts of 


by our home hybridizers are holding their own against 
all comers. There is room in plenty for all the novelties 
that can be evolved; and the friendly rivalry between 
the Dutch growers and our own will add to the zest of 
bulb-gardening. 


Fr. E. Sere Ne 


Seaside Socialism 
: le holiday places on our coasts have during the 


past ten years been entirely and expensively 
transformed as the result of being invaded by a new class 
of visitor. When their patrons were of the professional 
class, they were sought after solely for change of air 
and surroundings, for their sleepy charm, their natural 
beauty. The mass of people did not then aspire to the 
pleasure and refreshment of an annual stay at the 
seaside. 

Since the War, which put into the pockets of the 
workers more money than had ever been there before 
and taught them how to spend it on getting enjoyment 
out of life, the holiday habit has spread from the pro- 
fessional class to all but the poorest of those who carn 
weekly wages. At every seaside place of any size the 
majority of visitors nowadays are of the wage-carning 


class. They stay for a week or a fortnight in a boarding- 


house (known probably as a “ pension” or a “ private 
hotel *). and their demand is not so much for peace and 
quict as for amusement, opportunity to play certain 
games, improved conditions for bathing, parks and gar- 
dens, lively music, good floors for dancing, concert 
parties to entertain them at night. 

This demand is deserving of warm sympathy if we 
consider the nature of their lives during the rest of the 
year. There is a very simple explanation of the dif- 
ference between the seaside as it is to-day and the seaside 
as it appealed to the tired doctor, lawyer, civil servant, 
schoolmaster, to the clergyman with a large family, to 


the business man, the lieutenant of industry, the 


engineer. All these 


amuse themselves pretty much as they 


peopl and their fainilies con 
games, dance, 
pleased while they were at home. The \ enjoyed fairly 
ample and varied lives. What they valued at the 
scaside was the change it gave them from their usual 
occupations, diversions, routine. What the new holiday- 


makers value is precise i this Saline change, Be “ause 

them working lives are narrow and monotonous, thev are 

eager, and rightly eager. to cram into their holidays as 
, 


much of variety and fullness as they will hold. They 


need colour and movement in addition to tonic air; 


their natures, repressed and restr ted by work which 
is often mechanical, crave for excitement as well as 
health. 

They oct what they 


There is no field in which enterprise has been 


crave for. 
satisfied, 
more active during recent vears, no industry which has 
Huge 


sums have been spent on providing sports grounds, ball- 


more rapidly developed, than that of the Seaside. 


rooms, concert halls, piers, parks, and parades, while at 


the same time street improvements, water supplies, 
} P} 
drainage systems, were calling for expenditure scarcely 
Almost all the enterprise is 


the development is due to local authorities doing things 


less heavy. municipal 
for themselves. 

On the whole they have done them well. Breaking 
new ground, they could have been excused for making 
mistakes, miscalculations. In few cases is there anything 
of that kind to record, 
been for the most part prudent as well as energetic, 
They 


visitors to their towns, which means increased prosperity 


Corporations and councils have 
not only sueceed in increasing the number of 


for all who live by letting and catering: they make 
profits out of their pavilions and spas, out of their con- 
certs and dances, out of their tennis courts and bowling 
greens and golf courses. They are quick to notice 
openings for the entargement of the attractions of their 
area and miss few opportunities to make their towns 
pleasanter and brighter. They have learned the value 
of advertisement, though not always the best ways of 
advertising. They have almost everywhere realized by 
now that the competition between scaside resorts, fierce 
already, is bound to become more severe, and that those 
places which have most to offer will secure the largest 
gain. 

Municipal management has so far been a decided 
success at the seaside. Many who vehemently opposed 
it are now convinced of its advantages. There is no need 
to be hard on private enterprise for its failure to do what 
was necded. It failed because it was intent on making 
its efforts immediately pay ; 
and stupid rivalry between individual showmen ; because 


because of the jealousies 
it had neither the insight nor the means to provide what 
was required. Communities, acting through their local 


public bodies, can borrow more easily than private 
persons. They can grant themselves rights and privileges 


which they would be chary of conceding to an individual 
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trader. They are not obliged to look for a return on their 
money at once. Where private enterprise is of old- 
standing and established prosperity, it may still serve 
the public well. The Spa at Scarborough does so; its 
concerts are one of the strongest attractions of the 
place. But even here there are many who believe that 
the Corporation could do better. The Spa ballroom, 
for example, is not so large or so magnificent as several 
which have been built lately by municipalities, notably 
at Bridlington and Weston-super-Mare. It is true that 
Blackpool owes to private enterprise its dancing halls as 
vast and well equipped as any. But then Blackpool has 
been a flourishing resort for a great many years. Much 
of what is being done by municipal effort in other 
places has been learnt from the experience gained 
there. 

Every season the scope of this effort is widened. Some 
places now feed their visitors municipally, in addition to 
hiring out tennis courts and beach bungalows, towels and 
bathing suits, deck chairs and rowing boats. Bourne- 
mouth and Scarborough are doing this on a large scale. 
They run a chain of tea rooms and restaurants in an 
efficient and agreeable manner, and do very well out of 
them. The most important and responsible posts on 
many Corporations and Councils are now those which are 
concerned with looking after the comfort and entertain- 
ment of visitors, and with suggesting methods of inducing 
more to come. All the wiser bodies have appointed 
special publicity oflicers, whose task it is not merely to 
devise schemes of advertisement and to keep a place as 
much in the public eye as possible, but also to study all 
methods by which the new holiday-makers may be 
attracted. Thus a new vocation has been created which 
offers scope for ability and vigour. Women display the 
qualities required as conspicuously as men. In a short 
time every seaside resort which flourishes will have a 
manager, acting under the local authority or association, 
who will be both an expert in providing what the public 
want and a skilled publicity agent who can let them know 
where to find it. 

It he, or she, can devise means of lengthening the 
season and keeping up the flow of visitors until October, 
a shadow which in certain quarters threatens Seaside 
Socialism will be dispelled. A number of resorts find that 
their season is more and more tending to limit itself to the 
month of August. They must, during that month, 
make suflicient profit on their enterprises to meet the 
interest on their loans and the sinking fund charges. This 
is not easy to do, All sorts of inducements must be put 
forward therefore to persuade people to stay on or return. 
A great deal of ingenuity, and a great deal of money also, 
are being expended in this direction. That marks more 
strikingly than anything else perhaps the change which 
has transformed our holiday resorts. The Seaside is no 
longer the sleepy, haphazard, take-it-or-leave-it, un- 
organized business it used to be. It has become a 
Financial Proposition, 

Hamitton Fyre, 


Training the Air Mechanic (2) 


HEN I visited the three thousand boys who are 

being trained at Halton Camp to be mechanics 
and riggers, I experienced at first a baffled sense of 
failure to capture the inner spirit of the place. 

I walked through class-rooms where the boys were at 
their books, and laboratories where they juggled with 
gauges and graphs, and workshops where they sawed 
and polished and dovetailed slabs of metal; I gaped 
at engines in various stages of dismemberment, and at 


skeletons of acroplanes, round which the boys gathered 
like vultures ; but all these activities told the inquiring 
journalist only of the outer life at Halton. I wanted 
to get below the surface, for really it is useless writing 
about people unless one can get a little into their skins, 
It was no good questioning the boys directly. What 
can one ask under the shadow of Authority? The 
apprentices look happy, and they are certainly lucky 
to be in such a progressive and practical place, being 
paid a shilling a day to learn, instead of having to pay 
for the privilege of apprenticeship. But taking this 
for granted, how can I convey the new spirit in education, 
the new attitude towards life of the young airman of 
to-day, which I feel prevails at Halton ? 

My eyes happened to light upon a mechanical duty 
register on the door of a dormitory, a little gadget which 
a “leading boy ” had made for his own use, out of his 
own head. It gave me a glimpse into his mind. Each 
dormitory, I must explain, is in charge of a leading 
boy, who details his twenty charges to the various light 
duties they are required to perform. (All ordinary 
“fatigues” are carried out by a special staff.) This 
gadget was a coloured disc with two concentric circles 
which brought the name of each boy most ingeniously 
opposite his allotted task on any given day of the weck, 
This young dormitory director will go far, for he is 
working on a plan that may keep him busy all his life 
finding work for others. Another trifle I noticed was 
that salad was a prominent item on the price list of the 
canteen. In my school-days, boys never ate salad, and 
I doubt their doing so now in our conservative Public 
Schools. Whether it is anything to do with their dict. 
or whether because their curriculum combines manua 
with mental labour in far juster proportions than at the 
average school, there is no doubt that these boys at 
Halton are bright and brisk and developed, beyond 
the average. 

In a sense it would be true to say that the instruction 
at Halton is deliberately superficial. No man can be 
skilled in many departments of modern knowledge. 
The apprentice will earn his living by the care of the 
engine or the rigging of. aircraft: on these subjects he 
may claim to be an expert, in other matters he must 
be content, like all of us, to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 
But if he finds himself on the North-West Frontier ol 
India, for instance, he will know what a ghazi is and 
whether a Mohammedan eats bacon ; or if he is stationed 
at Amman, he will understand that he is guarding the 
land route from West to East, and something perhajs 
about the Crusaders. He may not have studied the 
history of Afghanistan, but he will know what the Ai: 
Force is doing on its frontier; he may be ignorant of 
the date of the Hegira, vet see the importance of the 
Mecea railway. 

Some ninety hours are spent in the first year’s course 
on the humanities; the apprentice gets an idea of the 
world’s history from the earliest times to the dawn of 
our race, thence to recorded history, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, the rise of nationalities in the West. 
The next year more particular attention is paid to the 
British Empire and the position of the Air Force as it: 
servant and defender. During the last year classes are 
taught something of the constitutional history of Eng: 
Jand. In one room I entered the instructor was running 
over the whole history of Parliament in the course o! 
three-quarters of an hour, That to my mind is good 
We want outlines only of the complicated interlocking 
aspects of this extraordinary modern world we live in. 
Details we can fill in at leisure for ourselves, when we 
are sure we are not living anachronisms, like a head- 
master of my acquaintance who cheerfully confesses 
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slightest idea how his motor car 


he has not the g 
works. 

All theory, however, must be related as closely as 
possible to practice. Geography is taught in relation to 
the air communications of the British Empire, and the 
theory of gravity by demonstration on a model acroplane. 
The co-operation technicians 
necessary to achieve this harmony is perhaps the most 
important and interesting side of Halton. By a wise 
decision of the Air Ministry, the teaching staff is purely 
civilian and does not wear uniform. Thus the barriers 
are lowered between teacher and student, and between 
the educational officers and the administrative staff. 
Such an entirely new departure in any Service was 
bound to be criticized. That discipline would break 
down was expected by some senior officers, but as a 
matter of fact nothing of the kind has happened. A 
higher class of instructor than might have been obtained 


between teachers and 


under the old system of uniforms and salutes has come 
to Halton, and everyone is the gainer. 

Of the twenty hours a week allotted to technical 
training, the whole of the first vear is designed to make 
the apprentice skilled with his During the 
next two years, the time is devoted to specialized instruc- 
i¢ will follow. This 


hands. 


tion in the particular trade which 
Iam not qualified to describe, for my ignorance of the 
theories of Guldinus and Pappus is abysmal, neither 
do I know the Law of Adiabatic Compression, nor what 
a dihedral angle is. These apparently 
matters of common knowledge to the apprentices taking 


terms were 
their final written examination. however, so I imagine 
that if one has been trained for the Air Force one would 
have no more difficulty in answering questions about 
them than in inditing a telegram in fifteen words to 
the manager of the Hotel Litthe Puddleton, asking to 
be met at a certain time and provided with a room 
and a hot meal, a task which was also set to the senior 
class. 

Never before have three thousand boys been gathered 
tovether like this to be trained and educated in the 
arts of peace as well as war. Their education is worth 
at least £200 a vear to them, vet they are paid to receive 
it. As an opportunity for boys who cannot make up 
I should think it must 
There is a thoroughly 


their minds what to do in life, 
be the best in Great Britain. 
modern air about Halton. I wish LT had been educated 
there. It is a little baffling to distil the essence of the 
idea for minds that have been trained, as mine also 
was, in the Public School tradition. Perhaps the old 
‘ Britannia’ training was more akin to Halton. But 
this is for the sons of poor men, not * the privileged 
cl 
the last decade. 
the stream of the nation’s life from Halton, equipped 
first to carn a good living as self-respecting citizens, 
and secondly with an excellent general education which 
inspires them with courage, ambition, and that insouciant 


isses,” and the world has changed astonishingly in 


One thousand boys a vear are entering 


enterprise which has sent our race to the far ends of the 
world. Here is an extract from the Halton Magazine, 
written and edited by apprentices, which will sum up 
the matter in a few lines: it is called “ A Holiday on 
the Broads,” and describes the delights of yachting for 
beginners. No experience of any kind is necessary, we 
are gravely told, in order to enjoy oneself thoroughly, but 
remember, the writer adds, “ that a vacht has no brakes, 
no accelerator, and that it requires some minutes. to open 
and close its throttle.” 

Between the lines I think one can see here, beyond all 
question, a mind in tune with the old adventurers, and a 
spirit that hears the drum on Plymouth Hoe. 

I. Yiats-Brown, 


Fiction and Lord Wellington 
WE know the first Duke of Wellington to have 


been one of the Nation's great men. As a 
witness of this vou will find a beautiful Stevens equestrian 
monument to him in St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 
contemporary monuments in London and elsewhere. 

‘Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statestnan-warrior, moderate. resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

But what is it that makes a great man? Is it not the 
possession and use of certain transcendent qualities 
which the owner has known how to put in action? 
The hero has so impressed his countrymen by these 
attributes of his that they look up to and rely on him, 
or continue to honour his memory, in the nation’s lesser 
and greater emergencies as they arise. Ile is a power 
in the land. 

And yet Time is rather cruel to these idols of ours. 
For they become eventually the playthings of later 
generations. The very men who in their plenipotence 
ruled the country, who had the power to place their 
countrymen now here, now there, have in their turn 
become the possessed in place of the possessor. As 
Shakespeare has it, ** the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges >! Fame carries her protégés to a dizzy 
height and from there sports with them for the benefit 
of an interested posterity. 

A phase of this reversal in fortune is the manner in 
which the idols are used in literature. When a writer 
of fiction introduces into his story, either directly or 
indirectly, any great man in the political or military 
or naval spheres in history he does two things. He 
arrests the reader's attention and also turns him into a 
We ask at once: Is this man giving us a true or 
The nearer the picture is to life 


critic. 
a fantastic portrait 7 
as the character is known to the public by his biographers, 
the more sensitive does the audience become. On the 
other hand, the further back in history the author goes 
for his material, the more dangerous becomes his task. 
He is here more liable to trip or tumble in his efforts 
at drawing a sound picture. Time should have allowed 
the writer, if he be not prejudiced or totally ignorant, 
If this is not 
The contem- 
porary judgments of men are very rarely sound. They 
are too near for a true perspective. The book portrait 
must go deeper than the surface appearance. It must 
Mere idiosyncrasies only present 


an ample margin for a faithful likeness. 
there, the canvas is at once discounted. 


show the man’s soul, 
a shell. The author must get inside his hero’s skin 
for the time (as Maurice Hewlett would have said), and 
be the character he is giving us. Naval and military 
stars have certainly proved an attractive source of 
copy, and it is not easy to say which of the two services 
have supplied the largest number. 

The Duke was an important figure in his period and 
had a strong personality, At this distance of time 
the days of Waterloo and Trafalgar are very picturesque 
in many ways. They were not, however, so attractive 
to the people of this land while what was known as ** The 
Great Terror” existed. That was the time when the 
ogre Napoleon made this island's inhabitants to fear 
and pull themselves together just as we did in the War 
of 1914-1918. The nation looked to men of Wellington’s 
position and calibre to see them through the menace. 
Altogether it may be said the Duke has been fortunate 
in those who have drawn on him for a figure in their 
The portraits are unifornly good and _ trust- 
This is, no doubt, due to his splendid personality 


fiction. 
worthy. 
and reputation. 

Thackeray in Vanity Fair, which was published in 
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1847, makes only passing allusions to Wellington. These, 
however, are sufficient to show the Duke was still held in 
veneration at that date and are pleasant and compli- 
mentary. This is notable, considering that over thirty 
years had passed since Waterloo, and time had allowed 
for a full estimate to be made of Wellington’s share in 
the Peninsular and Belgian warfare. ‘* Everybody had 
such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader (for 
the resolute faith which the Duke of Wellington had 
inspired in the whole English nation was as intense as 
that more frantic enthusiasm with which at one time 
the French regarded Napoleon).” ... ‘* He’s a great 
soldier,” Jos said, much more at case now the great 
man had gone. “‘ Was there ever a battle won like 
Salamanca? Hey Dobbin! But where was it he learnt 
his art? In India my boy! The jungle’s the school 
for a general, mark me that.” 

Hewlett in Mrs. Lancelot shows us the Duke when 
much older. He is now the statesman-politician. 
Still hated and feared by his enemics in the country as 
he was by the foreign foe. He is the Iron Duke. He is 
still playing at the eternal love game, and in this picture 
it is not so creditable a business as it might be. Hewlett’s 
drawing of the Duke is much more Pre-Raphaelite in its 
detail, and the artist lays more stress on bodily attributes. 
A somewhat severe and cold steel-engraving sort of por- 
trait this. Yet here again we can say Wellington is 
before us, “ ... a@ spare, very upright man came in 
at the doorway, more completely at ease than any one who 
she had ever seen before in her life, and gave two fingers 
to his hostess. Was this the hero who swayed a whole 
house of Peers? He looked like an elderly foxhunter— 
with his shrewd side-whiskered, humorous face, with 
his tended white hair, his colour of burnt brick and his 
china-blue eyes. His dress, too, had that neatness and 
effectiveness combined which such persons have.” 

Mrs. Woods in her novel, The Spanish Lady, brings 
us nearer to the complexities of the Duke’s position as 
Commander-in-Chicf of the British Army in Spain- 
Her story deals with this side of his official life, and its 
relation to and contest with the more intimate aspect 
of his character. The novelist shows us here the keen 
disciplinarian who never allows his passion for a beautiful 
woman to overrule his sense of duty to his country. A 
portrait this which can fairly be allowed to give the 
reader no qualms or question as to whether or no the 
great man is here. He is. “‘ But women did not love 
him, never had loved him; and that was the end of it. 
Thank God his mind was usually too much oceupied 
with graver matters to trouble himself about them. 
Only sometimes it hurt. But some men had one kind 
of Juck, some another. There was not a man on earth 
with whom he would have exchanged lots at that moment. 

In Kipling’s Marklake Witches there is a characteristic 
and kindly sketch, very lightly drawn, but convincing 
cnough to indicate a social phase in the Duke’s life. 
Thomas Hardy introduces Wellington in The Dynasts. 
Ifere the Duke plays his leading part in the multifigured cast 
of this grim and realistic masterpiece. We see him as 
the hard worked indefatigable Generalissimo taking a 
share in working out the plans of destiny. 

Once a man or woman becomes known to the public 
by virtue of prominent or eminent service their private 
life is henceforth rarely their own property. They 
have ceased to live unto themselves in literal truth. 
By succeeding generations their position is fixed as much 
by the one as the other, but, provided the intimate part 
of life is not too overclouded by human weakness of any 
sort, it is by the actual contribution made to the nation’s 
well-being they are finally appraised in history. 

W. H. Granam. 


The Isles of the Western Sea 


“FINHERE are no trees on the islands and the wind js 

never still.” It was a Philistine who spok 
these words in my ear, but I did not heed them. For | 
knew better than he. I knew the wind sang a song ther 
that might be heard nowhere else in the world, and that 
the trees gave place gladly to the heather and the bracken, 
and were content to shrink into sturdy bushes up against 
the houses. For they knew they might flourish elsewhere, 
but that, on the islands, the wind is Lord of All. 

Each day, even each hour, he speaks with a different 
voice. There are days when he whistles from far over the 
grey Atlantic, stirring the purple heather on the hill-sides 
and rippling the waters of the lochs to foam, and tossing 
in a fury the waters of the green sea over the rocks and 
seaweed, and then the islanders will pull their caps down 
over their ears and tie their shawls tight over their heads 
and bow their faces as he sweeps imperiously by. On 
those days they stay mostly within doors over their turf 
fires and leave their fishing and gathering the turf until 
another mood seizes him. 

Sometimes at night he can be very terrible and his voice 
changes into many voices that moan and cry and wail, 
and the Big Sea answers, booming all night long, crashing 
even his mighty strength in vain against the rocks off 
the low sandy shore. 

But there are times when a new mood will come with 
the new hour and the song of the wind changes to one of 
peace. Then his voice sinks to a whisper that caresses 
and croons in one’s ear and speaks of the mystery that 
dwells bebind the silence, that, but for the wind, broods 
for ever over sea and land. 

The islanders are aware of the silence, and feel but little 
need of speech. They stand silent up against the turf 
stacks or against the stone walls of their crofts, or walk, 
speaking no word, along the roadside. For where is tl. 
use of .alking when the wind tosses their words like 
feathers in a breeze, and scattering them far and wicde 
they are lost as they are uttered ? 

The animals feel it, and the ponies stand gazing fat 
across the fields; the herds of Highland cattle graze thie 
thin, short grass with scarcely a sound; the sheep, as 
they crop what they can among the heath on the boglands, 
call and baa to one another but little ; and the seals pop 
their heads silently out of the water and as silently sink 
below the surface again. Only the sea-birds scream and 
pay no heed to the wind. And the wind goes on singing, 
singing for ever its strange and mysterious song. 

He makes sport of the little flowers that because ol 
his play never grow far above the ground in the islands : 
they keep as close as they can to the soil and kiss the 
grass as he sweeps by. The spears of wheat and the ears 
of the jade-green corn shake and shiver above the golden 
cockles that dye the ground with the gold of the sun 
They, too, rustle and sway as we pass. 

Sometimes, however, it is so still that only the sounds 
of tiny living things can be heard: the contented hum 
of the bees as they weigh down the clover heads in their 
embrace; the senseless buzzing of the silly flies; the 
foolish flop of the daddy-long-legs ; the ping of beetles’ 
wings; and I have heard the nibble of the deer browsing 
among the heather when both wind and water were at 
rest. 

Three days a weck only do we strain our ears to catch 
the rumble of the motor mail van behind and through the 
wind. As the days go by, however, and the habits of the 
mainland drop from us, we resent even this intrusion from 
the outer world. Newspapers shrink in significance and 
importance : letters we can wait for, For we know in the 
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islands more clearly than elsewhere that the ties that 
pind us to our friends are bands of steel: the waste of 
waters that pretends to separate us, sometimes half the 
world away, is after all as unsubstantial as a dream. 

The unseen world is for ever in our minds. The great 
ocean is like the strength of God, and the wind as all- 
pervading, as eternal, and as cleansing as His Love. 


W. W. 


Music 


New Works ar tik PROMENADES. 

Ar the moment of writing. none of the novelties in the 
Promenade programmes has caused anything in the nature of 
asensation, although we were justified, perhaps, in expecting 
something unusual from Alexandre Tansman. His pianoforte 
cncerto (No. 1) proved, however, to lack even the intrigue of 
acophony. Its contrivance was so obvious, its procedure so 
headstrong that it began to pall even during the first move- 
ment, in spite of Mr. Helv-Hutchinson’s dexterous performance 
of the solo part. 

The symphony by Mr. Godfrey Sampson, although it did 
not wholly escape the same charge of contrivance, yet was 
more Obviously sincere and serious. The chief weakness of 
the work is in its phraseology, which is too frequently vague 
and invertebrate. 

Strauss’s ** Parergon to the Sinfonia Doimestica ~ for piano 
left hand only) and orchestra has been given for the first 
time in England. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
consistently uninspired than this work. It was a refreshing 
experience to hear Leo Sowerby’s overture ** Comes Autumn 
Time,” musie which avoids everything savouring of the 
problematic. This overture is frankly * programme music.” 
The composer shuns the lurid word-play of Mr. Bliss Carman’s 
verse which is the source of his inspiration, but, for all that, 
he is simple enough to suggest by his orchestral colouring and 
in his themes a parallel to an autumnal progression. 

Basi MAINE, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FYROM PEKING. 

[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
Sin.—Nominally the country is now governed by a com- 
mittee sitting in Nanking. Actually it remains in the hands 
of half-a-dozen militarists, discussing their various spheres 
of influence. Meantime, the most pressing domestic problem 
is the Nationalist army. While the conquest of the country 
was incomplete, these two million soldiers were a necessity ; 
but now the war is over, they form a terrible embarrassment 
to those members of the Government who desire the advance- 
ment of the nation and their Government. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
chief-of-staff estimates the army to number 2,200,000 men. 
The resources of the Government and immense sums 
* squeezed * and otherwise extracted from Chinese bankers, 
commercial men and Chinese with private fortunes have been 
used for two years to keep the army going, and its front 
ranks facing towards Peking. The Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that bankers and commercial men in the 
Shanghai area have contributed no less than a hundred 
million dollars (ten millions sterling) to the army in the past 
year. This is nominally a loan, but no interest.or principal 
is expected, and those who have paid are naturally rebellious. 
They refuse to pay for this army in peacetime, and demand 
its disbandment. 

In Nanking, Mr. Soong, the Finance Minister. a capable, 
enthusiastic and honest man, is endeavouring to get funds 
for the tremendous work of rehabilitation—soldiers put to 
work, railways and roads repaired and their mileage increased, 
irrigation works begun, education started on a large scule 
(less than 5 per cent. of 400,000,000 Chinese can read and 
write), and a hundred other important things. The most he 
hopes for, one imagines, is that each provincial Government 
will collect its taxes and the provincial officials be honest 


~~ 


nough to remit at least 75 per cent. of what iv duc to the 


Central Government. But he will find difficulties. Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, on the one hand, ate! Hupeh and ffunan, 
on the other, have declared two years’ financial independence 
of the Central Government. If the militarists who are 
responsible for this are strong enough to carry it out, then 
Nanking is cut off from receiving taxes for two years from 
two of the richest revenue-producing areas in the country. 

With these difficulties it is obvious that the work of 
rehabilitation is going to be a herculean task. Foreign loans 
will be a necessity. But the present state of the Salt Gabelle 
under Nationalist rule is not a hopeful sign. That the salt 
service should function according to the loan agreement is a 
necessity if the interest of foreign investors is not to be 
completely alienated. 

The most important recent event has been the signing of 
the Sino-American tariff treaty. The effect of this document 
will probably be enormous. So far as America is concerned, 
it concedes nothing—until everyone else makes the same 
The treaty is a purely suspensory concession. 
But from China’s point of view its importance lies in other 
Virst, it is a treaty concluded on a basis cf equality 
the first in the history of China. 


cf mcessit ms. 


factors. 
of the contracting parties 
Secondly, it amounts to recognition of the Nationalists as a 
de jure Government. 

It is argued that the Germans have been living in China 
since the Great War without extraterritorial rights, and that 
they have suffered not at all. That is true, 
Chinese all foreigners are alike. Against the experience of 
the German may be put the experience of the Russian, par- 
ticularly in Harbin. In that city there are thousands of 
White Russians barely existing. They are well known to 
the Chinese because of their residence there as masters before 
the Russo-Japanese War, and becaus« 
economic condition. It is impossible to visit Harbin and not 
see these unfortunate Russians made the plaything of the 
populace. Any Chinese civilian is open to slap the face of 
a Russian who gives him insufficient room on the pavement, 
and the Russian dare not retaliate. 


but to the average 
of their present low 


Tn China the only law codes are those made up of the 
whims of such authority as exists in a particular place. All 
over the country during the past vear thousands of Chinese 
have been seized by authorities, Nationalist and otherwise, 
condemned without trial as Communists, and shot without 
ceremony. Any resident of Peking has seen cartloads of 
men and often women paraded through the streets branded 
as Communists, and shot by the walls of the Temple of 
Heaven without the semblance of a trial, without having 
seen even a court of law. If extraterritoriality be abolished, 
there might be a danger that foreigners should be subjected 
to similar treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 4th, Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetty 


Success 


A RED rose 

In his hat 

Of rusty black, 

The street-cleaner 
Spears viciously 

At ends of paper, 
Fast-wedged 

In wire-meshed netting. 


Ile misses, 
Thrusts and thrusts again 
Until, one caught 
And placed within his sack, 
He smiles, 
A shame-faced smile 
On grey and sullen face, 
And in his rusty, 
Old black hat, 
The red rose 
Nods askew, 
Frances Rt, AnGus, 
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The League of Nations 


Geneva’s September Effervescence 


Nor more surely, as a poetic Latinist would phrase it, do the 
partridges fall to the sportsman’s gun on September's Kalends 
than the delegates of the League of Nations simultaneously 
gather from the world’s four corners at Geneva. They have, 
in fact, been gathering here for some time, for days before 
the date prescribed by sacred tradition and formal ordinance 
for the opening of the Assembly, members of the Council 
and the Financial Committee and another committee on the 
private manufacture of arms were hard at work in various 
corners of the Secretariat —that Secretariat which, none too 
soon, is about to be replaced by a more impressive pile. 

The fact, indeed, that the fifty-first meeting of the Council 
opened four days or so before the Assembly began makes it 
necessary first to say a word about what the Council had to 
do—and did. The most delicate of all the varied questions 
on its agenda was a letter from the Government of Costa 
Rica which threatened to involve the Council in the thankless 
and difficult task of interpreting the Monroe Doctrine, about 
the last thing any European Government or collection of 
European Governments would choose to do. 

Costa Rica has resigned from the League on the ground 
that it costs her too much. The Council has urged her to 
reconsider the decision, and Costa Rica in response to these 
solicitations said she was much impressed by them, but— 
what did the League understand by the Monroe Doctrine 
which it mentioned pointedly in Article XCXI. of its Covenant ? 
So the Costa Ricans—-prompted, so rumour has it, by the 
Argentine, whose hostility to the Monroe Doctrine is violent 
and notorious. The position of the Council of the League 
between the Scylla of Washington and the Charybdis of 
Buenos Ayres was one that made circumspection eminently 
necessary. The invitation to define the Monroe Doctrine, 
which no one has ever defined authoritatively yet, had obviously 
to be declined, but declined in terms which would at any 
rate provoke no acute dissatisfaction among the South American 
States. It took the Council three secret sessions to evolve 
the necessary document, but the general verdict was that the 
result was a letter both skilful and discreet. 

Another piece of Council business—apart from the decision 
to make one more attempt to straighten out the Rumano- 
Hungarian tangle over the Optants—-was of some interest in 
that it brought Nationalist China full irto the picture for the 
first time. Great Britain has proposed a League inquiry into 
opium-smoking in the East and the suggestion was generally 
approved, provided all the countries principally concerned, 
most notably India and China, were included. That made it 
necessary for Mr. Wang King-ky, the first representative of 
Nationalist China to be duly accredited to Geneva, to intervene. 
His observations were distinctly dexterous. China, said her 
new delegate, would welcome any effort to stamp out the 
opium scourge, but in his view any inquiry should cover 
countries where opium is manufactured into drugs as well as 
those where it is merely smoked. The argument is reasonable, 
and though it considerably widens the field of possible action, 
there is no good ground for rejecting it if its author is willing 
to agree to two separate and concurrent investigations. 


This concerns primarily the Council, though the Assembly 
is to discuss the gencral proposition before it rises. But 
mention of China raises another point, and one of the most 
important the Assembly will have to decide. Next Monday 
the election of new members of the Council takes place. Three 
members go off each year, and in order to ensure a fair rotation 
they are not allowed to present themselves for re-election till 
another three-year period has clapsed. Among the members 
retiring this year is China, and the ban of non-re-cligibility 
automatically falls on her. Under ordinary circumstances 
that would be natural and proper, But the circumstances in 
China to-day are anything but ordinary. One of the great 
questions of world-politics is how far China is prepared to 
co-operate with the rest of civilization. The action taken by 
the League in the next few days may have an appreciable 
influence on that. 


For two years a nominee of the paper government a} 
Peking has sat on the Council of the League of Nations. Noy. 
just at the very moment when the victorious Nationalig 
Government, with some claim to speak for China as a who| 
is for the first time sending its representative to Geneva, Ching 
is told it is time for her to leave the Council. It is, of course. 
all perfectly regular and perfectly proper. But is there any 
hope of ever making a China utterly ignorant of Leagu: pros 
cedure understand that? And in view of the danger of the 
new Government seeing in the accident of China’s automatic 
retirement from the Council at this particular juncture a de. 
liberate affront to the Nationalist Government, may it not 
be the wiser course to suspend for once the operation of what 
is in normal cases a salutary principle, and re-elect China to 





the Council for a second term. The rules in force allow the 
Assembly to accord that special privilege on occasion and ther 
are those who contend with emphasis that this is eminently 
a case for granting it. . 
At a moment when the Assembly is on the point of settling 
down to its three weeks’ or four weeks’ work personalities 
‘atch the eye more than problems. Yet the personalities 
and the problems are often associated. ‘There, for example, 
as the delegates gather on the opening day, is Briand moving 
slowly crossly across the floor with his stooping gait and that 
unforgettable shaggy head. What his part in the Assembly will 
be is doubtful, but outside it he will beyond doubt carry further 
with Reichskanzler Miiller, sitting there in the front row 
at the head of the German delegation, those convers:tions 
on Rhineland evacuation which he opened with the Chan- 
cellor’s Foreign Minister, Stresemann, last week at Paris. 


Unden, the Swede, hero or villain, as you will (the former, 
decisively to my mind), of the struggles over Spain’s and 
Brazil's demands for permanent seats on the Council two 
years ago, is back again after a year’s absence. The sight o! 
him suggests arbitration. So does the quick dapper figure of 
Benes of Czechoslovakia not far off. And discussions of 
the first importance on arbitration there are bound to be, 
first of all because an important League committee has 
been working on the problem all the year, and secondly 
because the Kellogg Pact, with its undertaking that all its 
signatories will settle every quarrel peacefully, appears to 
impose on the League the task, so far as members of the 
League are themselves concerned, of adapting its machincry 
to provide for the settlement of all disputes. 


Arbitration discussions will not be spectacular or stirring, 
but they will be none the worse for that. The League 
Assembly does not exist to provide drama. It exists to vet 
business done, and M. Martin, of the Journal de Genéve. a 
recent contributor to the League of Nations page in the 
Spectator, has gone so far as to suggest that the absence of 
conspicuous personalities like Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Dr. Stresemann may, from the League of Nations’ point 
of view, be an actual advantage, because they take a small 
part in Assembly discussions and the problems they discuss 
in the corridors are not League problems and have the effect 
of distracting attention from what the League itself is 
doing. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the removal 
of Sir Austen’s name from the list of British delegates, 
followed by that of Sir Edward Hilton Young, also in conse- 
quence of illness, has seriously weakened this country’s 
delegation. It consists now of only five members instead of 
the usual six—Lord Cushendun, Sir Cecil Hlurst and 
Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson as delegates, and Dame Edith 
Lyttelton and Mr. Duff Cooper as_ substitute-delegates. 
Both the French and German delegations are of very different 
metal, and it is matter for regret that even in the exceptional 
circumstances it was not found possible to send at any rate 
one more Cabinet Minister, or, for that matter, some mar 
of weight outside the Cabinet, to share the burden. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Letters to the Editor 
<A MINE OF WEALTH” important subject. But all that these articles contain does 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] not amount to more than a verbose statement of a fact which 
Gir. In common with many others, I have been deeply every agriculturist already knows quite well: that potash is 


interested in Sir W. Beach Thomas's admirable articles on the 
live topic of the exploitation of the Dead Sea mineral wealth, 
especially the potash salts. I can fully appreciate, and even 
share, the writer's enthusiasm over the prospective benefits 
tothe world’s agriculture, and more particularly to the Kinglish 
who consume at present one half of these 
from Alsace and 
means a material lowering 


speaking nations 
essential factors of plant life, exported 
Germany~—if the new source really 
in the farmers’ budget for artificial fertilizers. 

But this “if” is a very formidable one. The representa- 
tives of the Colonial Oflice have repeatedly stated in Parlia- 
ment that the project is not beyond the experimental stage 
and is highly speculative. 

Has Sir W. Beach Thomas consulted with any chemist of 
jnternational standing who can produce evidence to the 
contrary ? Ilas he the support of any expert who is at once 
familiar with Palestine and its problems and cognizant of the 
complexities of the potash problems ? It is stated that the 
failure at Searles Lake, in California, to produce potassium 
chloride by means of solar evaporation, renders extremely 
doubtful the this method for the same 
purpose on the shores of the Dead Sea. During the past winter, 
Dr. Exner, the distinguished expert of the German potash 
syndicate, published a most exhaustive analysis of all the 
factors involved in the recovery of potassium chloride from the 
Dead Sea, arriving at the conclusion that there was a remote 
chance only of any profitable industry being founded in 


successful use of 


Palestine. 
Dr. Corner, of New York, in an equally careful and com- 
prehensive study of the same problem, published last April 
by a leading chemical weekly, coincided completely with this 
epinion. Soon after, it was strengthened by the statement 
of Lord Melchett, made after examining the problem in situ 
during a visit to the Near East, and widely repeated in the 
Continental Press. that there was no danger to the existing 
Alsatiar-German for years to since the 
physical difficulties to be surmounted threw doubt upon the 
whole undertaking. 
The relations of all 


monopoly come, 


three gentlemen to large scale 
are that 
Has the cost of transportation from the 
Sea to the seaboard been carefully con- 


these 


to be 


chemical enterprise such their views are not 
lightly disregarded. 
shores of the Dead 
sidered ? 

In a communication to the Speclator of August 25th, Mr. 
E.R. B. Roberts, the railway expert, gives the average rates 
per ton-mile ;:—Canada, .95 cents; U.S.A., 1.25 cents; and 
Great Britain, 3.5 cents. The present rates on the railways 
of Palestine are far in excess of the latter figure. It 
more to send a ton by rail from Haifa to Jerusalem than 
Further, 


costs 


it does to send it by water from London to Haifa. 
costly railway connexion between the Dead Sea and the exist- 
ing Palestinian railway lines must be created. 

Like other chemists, I have found in the chemical possi- 
bilities of the Dead Sea a most fascinating study; Sir W. 
Beach Thomas does not exaggerate their importance for the 
two countries jointly owning this vast deposit of mineral 
wealth, for the agriculture of the rest of the world, and for the 
Mandatory Power charged with the responsibility of their 
But thus far we all feel the lack of definite 
What done? How? At what 


exploitation. 
statement of fact. 
cost ? By whom ? 

No more suitable arena could be found than the columns 
of the Spectator for the frank and free discussion of a great 
international problem involving such varied and complex 


can be 


factors—chemical, engineering, topographical, climatic, com- 
mercial, political, diplomatic.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cuar.es L. BENNETT, 
11 Waldenshaw Road, Forest Will, London, S.E. 23. 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Sirn,—From the title of the two articles in your issues of 
August 18th and 25th some new and useful information might 
reasonably have been expected about such an interesting and 


agricultural, racial, 


a valuable fertilizer inainly found at Stassfurt in Germany 
and in South America, but has lately been found in the Dead 
Sea also. 

I was down the immense mines of salt of different kinds, 
including potash, at Stassfurt, forty-six years ago, soon after 
the field had been opened up, and [am afraid that the Stassfurt 
salt deposits will take some beating. Sir W. Beach Thomas 
speaks of a “ mine,” and I have lately inquired as to this 
from a friend now in Palestine. My information is that there 
is no potash salt mine at all in the Dead Sea Valley. The 
potash, with other alkaline salts, is all in solution in the con- 
centrated brine of the Dead Sea. It must be first pumped up 
and then evaporated and separated by chemical processes 
from the less valuable ingredients in the brine before it can 
be marketed. 

Being in the deepest natural hole in the earth's crust it 
must be hauled up 1,300 feet to sea-level and conveyed over 
the mountains to the coast for shipment. The coast is not 
far off in a bee-line it is true, but is a long way off if the existing 
sircuitous railways out of the valley are to be used. Since 
the Cities of the Plain were destroyed the heat in summer 
has been too much for most white men, and only inhabitants 
of the torrid zone can labour in that evaporating pan all the 
year round, I am informed. 

It is certainly good that this new source of potash is now 
under British control, but I think if the writer of the articles 
really knows his subject he might be more definite in his 
information about it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ei. OE. X 


\DELL, 


Grange, Linlithgow, Scotland. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE MIND 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


J 


THE 


Sir,—Having determined not to publish a review of The Well 
of Loneliness, you tell us now that Mr. James Douglas per- 
formed a publie service in speaking out. When you say that 
the editor of the Sunday LEapress * sincerely feels” that 
which he has expounded in ** somewhat picturesque language,” 
when, that is to say, you condone the deplorable manner 
employed in advocating a cause which you approve, you 
administer to one section ef vour readers a shock as painful 
as it is unexpected. Sincere feeling is not usually identified 
with the manner which you censure so mildly, and which, 
employed as it has been with success, is the one thing that 
matters in this controversy. 

Mr. Douglas addresses a public whose bigness is its one 
significant attribute, with an ear for superlatives and little 
regard for reticence, and he writes with success in the style 
that is popular in the ring round the journalistic soap-box,. 
Iie has mide it impossible for any reader of your paper 
who may be so mindcd to form a first-hand opinion of a 
book concerning which other reviewers who command respect 
have come to a different conclusion, and he has estab- 
lished a precedent which you may have 


reason soon te 


deplore. 

In publishing this article you appear to have surrendered 
a position that may not easily be regained, and, to put it 
mildly, you have done your public a serious disservice.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. J. MERRILES, 


15 Strath fillan Road, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,— Not long ago a book was rather precipitately withdrawn 
from publication as a result of action by the Home Secretary. 
The author “on behalf Literature” protested 
against * such unwarranted interference.” Without entering 
into the merits or demerits of censorship control, one is 
inclined to believe that English literature has a case against 


of English 


the modern novel. 

It is a conspicuous fact that fiction has of late years become 
increasingly a thing of sex. The clamour of the realists is 
ever in our ears-—that vanguard in the crusade for truth and 
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light. Life must be portrayed as Life is, even to the extent 
of pulling the curtain from the most private experiences, 
dissecting the most delicate emotions and unravelling the 
most puzzling complexities of man’s mind. As a result the 
novel, in not a few instances has been forced rather awkwardly 
to play the part of a manual of hy gienc, textbook of psycho- 
analysis, or journal of medicine. Even the genius of 
Galsworthy has not shunned the intricacies of obstetrics. 

Further, these emotions and complexes with which the 
realist so deftly conjures are justified as being natural, 
similarly as the theme purports to vindicate itself by being 
true to life. Mid-Victorian prudery goes by the board, but 
unfortunately with it goes a good share of mid-Victorian 
delicacy and restraint. The attempt to compromise with 
human weakness, to justify the pernicious by calling it natural 
does seem to represent a further trend in much of current 
literature. 

Censorship boards are awesome instruments to the 
Englishman who still holds with “ Wilkes and Liberty.” 
But, perhaps, English literature suffers greater wrongs from 
the modern novelist than from the activities of the censor— 
that is, if the end of a true art is beauty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GreRALD S. GRAHAM. 

2 Gatestone Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 


AIR DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 


Sirn,—If it is long foresight that distinguishes man from 
beast—and superior from inferior man—then your remarkable 
article of August 25th deserves well of this country. As 
you say, it is on the average citizen that the brunt of the 
bombs of the next war will fall and, in England, the democracy 
par excellence, it is for the public to form its own opinion. 
In leading that opinion you are leading us to an exercise 
of forethought. 

London and its ten million persons with their houses, 
their children and their wealth is a huge unmissable target, 
whatever the darkness and whatever the (admitted) technical 
perfection of the fighting aircraft of defence, and the glorious 
intrepidity of their users. Since depression of the civilian 
morale is the objective of an emeny, he is wellnigh indifferent 
whether his rain of incendiaries, propaganda, poisons and 
explosives falls on Tooting or Mayfair, the Docks or Whitehall. 

If our fine stubbornness is to come into play, we must not 
allow it to be outwitted by surprise—hence the value of 
reiterating such a warning as you give. The exceptional 
excellence of our acro engines and acrodynamic technics 
to-day, far from being an excuse for our inadequate supply 
of aircraft, is one of the sound reasons for not hesitating to 
expand our aircraft supplies-—the more so since it can be done 
without increasing expenditure on armaments. The develop- 
ment needed is the extension of our merchant service by 
air—such aircraft not only pay in large measure for them- 
selves (as in Germany, France and U.S.A.) by rendering 
commercial service, but they produce the pilots, the sheds, 
the full factories, the designers, the engines, the landing 
grounds which can in a moment be turned to use for self 
defence, and, above all, they create the  air-mindedness 
necessary in the people. The twenty splendid aeroplanes 
of Imperial Airways are quite inadequate to secure these 
results. 

Air-mindedness will make an astonishing difference to our 
outlook in many very unexpected ways. With great modera- 
tion you, Sir, avoid scaremongering, but it is just as well 
for Londoners to realize that the wholesale evacuation of 
the town by ten million persons, cased in the ten million 
gargoyle-like masks which are said to be available, cannot 
be effected through our egregious streets in time to avoid 
the raving bedlam which will result from a modern bombard- 
ment. The air threat has not yet entered into the minds of 
our pedestrian road makers and bridge builders. The essential 
necessity for a wide circular raised road, embracing and 
linking the ten rail termini and the arterial roads is consistently 
ignored on all sides, and that at a time when we are moving 
railway stations and designing bridges to the tune of twelve 
million pounds without any relation to a broad general scheme 
of orderly and fluid traflic movement. 


ee 


Your article makes fcr air-mindedness. That is the great 
thing, so I need not spend space on other examples of the 
far-reaching outcome of the acceptance of the new siate of 


science. I conclude by thanking you.-I am, Sir, &c., 


MERVYN O'GORMAN (Colonel), 
21 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, SAW. 3, 
IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 


|To the 
Sir,— Some few years ago I read an article by “ Crusader” 
on the exceptional benefits obtained by using minute quantities 
of icdine in those countries where goitre and cretinism were 
very prevalent among the people. Subsequent articles by 
* Crusader” and others followed. In Southern Africa voitre 
&e., is practically non-existent; the same may be said of 
cretinism. On the other hand the livestock of the country, 
due no doubt mainly to the exceptionally poor pasture, are 
often very small, unthrifty and undergrown. My own live- 
stock, although quite well fed during the lean period of the 
year—May to September—were, all things considered, some- 
what, judged from a British standpoint, poor specimens of 
their breed. I had some sort of foggy idea that the animal 
body, whether human, equine, bovine, ovine or porcine re- 
quired exactly the same * form” of nutriment, although it 
had to be supplied in a different form. I reasoned, certainly 
in the dark and with no definite knowledge on the subject. 
that goitre, cretinism, &¢., was what we farmers out her 
would call a * deficiency disease ~ (South Africa being full 
of * deficiency diseases,” ~ pica,” &c¢.), a lack of iodine and 


editor of the Sprcravor.| 


other essential mineral substances causing goitre, &c. | 
commenced to “ iodize~ all my poorer specimens, mostly 
young calves. The form used was the ordinary tincture 
since. I may add, changed to iodide potassium. To my 
amazement my “cretins”~” put on condition and = growth 


within a few weeks, so much so that at the end of the weaning 
period they had mostly outgrown the non-iodized calves and 
piglets. I then iodized all and sundry, irrespective of ave or 
condition, with the same beneficial results. 

Comparisons are, I believe, said to be odious, but by com- 
paring the human bedy with the bedies of my farm-stock, | 
was happily enabled to double my income by using icdine 
This is my belated thanks (and apology) to * Crusader ~ and 
yourselves.—I am, Sir, &e., Pp. F. Watt. 

Oakleigh P. Bag, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 


POPULATION OF BENGAL 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sin.-—-In a letter headed * India’s Calamities,” 
correspondents states that “the population of the Province 
(of Bengal) is about half that of the British Isles.” According 
to the Statesman’s Year Book it is only a little less than 47 
millions, or nearly equal to the whole population of the British 
Isles. One may hope that some of his other—very appalling — 
statistics are equally inaccurate, but I am afraid they are not, 
In any case it is not over-population that constitutes the most 
serious danger to Indian civilization, but the callousness of 
the people and too often of their leaders themselves to the 
clementary laws of hygiene and sanitation, and not least in 
such matters as. owing to their intimate connexion with 
religious ordinances and immemorial customs, alien rulers 
have found it naturally most difficult to deal with.—I am, 
Sir, &c., VALENTINE CHIROL. 

34 Carlyle Square, Chelsea, SW. 3. 


THE 


one of your 


BRITISH RAILWAY CHARGES 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrsavor.| 
Sir, Mr. E. R. B. Roberts lays stress on the average rate 
per ton-mile, here and abroad, but this statistic is an un- 
reliable guide unless the full factors are taken into account-- 
the average length of haul, weight of consignment, and other 
facilities such as free storage. The haul here is very short, 
consignments of general goods average less than 5 ewt., against 
full wagon loads abroad, the cost of construction has been 
swollen by the exorbitant price paid for land, and the standard 
of maintenance is much higher. If a railway abroad could be 
compared with one of equal size and character in this country 
(this was done some years ago by Sir George Gibb) with the 
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elimination on both sides of a moderate return on cost of 
construction, the British rail charge per ton-mile would 
appear in a much more favourable light. 

Larger wagons for mineral traflic, and the abolition of 
private ownership are desirable reforms. It is not the railway 
companies, however, that stand in the way, but the 10,000 
people in the coal trade that own wagons. The moderate 
estimate of the economies to be expected that was given before 
the Coal Commission was supported by much expert evidence. 
No one who is acquainted with railway working in this country 
is likely to agree with Mr. Roberts's estimate of 50 and 75 per 
cent. savings. 

Two miles out of every three run by railway wagons are 
with loads, according to the returns published by the Ministry 
of Transport, despite the fact that coal wagons have to be 
sent back empty to the collieries, and that there are ports 
where six loaded wagons are forwarded for one received: 
To achieve such a result. the most careful and unremitting 
attention has to be paid to every movement of traffic. Abroad, 
such a result would be hailed as a triumph of administrative 
skill. 

It is not easy for Mr. Roberts to explain why, if such 
sweeping reductions in transport charges would follow the 
abolition of private ownership, colliery owners, coal mer- 
chants and the trade generally should be so violently opposed 
to the change. They must be blind to their own interests.— 
I am, Sir, &c., OL_p RAILWAYMAN,. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your article, “ The Future of the Railways,” you say 
“The main lines are so solidly built that the heaviest trains 
‘an run over them in perfect safety at high speeds,” and yet 
“ with a capital of a thousand millions they are losing instead 
of gaining traffic.” 

But not only the heaviest trains but lightest could run over 
the tracks. I suggest that what is wanted is a reduction of 
the heavy, old-fashioned many-carriaged trains, running more 
or less sparsely through the day, and more than Jess half 
empty, and their replacement by numerous lightly-built rail- 
charabanes, which would run as smooth as oil along the 
rails instead of bumping along the roads. The new railway 
road powers mean further encroachment on the overworked 
roads, but conversion of the railways into road-ways, and 
the ways of roads, by running footpaths for pedestrians 
along their amply-spaced but now unused sides, with pick up 
services of rail motors every hour or half-hour, would mean 
an immediate revolution in public regard towards the railway 
system. It would localize and familiarize them down to road 
level. As for pedestrian danger, thirty mile an hour motors, 
kept to their rail track, would be less a danger than the 
swaying and switching of equally fast road traflice. With 
stops by signal, and at every road crossing as required, the 
railways would once more get back the vast local traflic now 
carried by the motor bus. No one would willingly choose the 
latter in preference to a smooth running rail motor, ready to 
carry not only as now from station to station, but from door 
to door when the doors were adjacent to the track.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., Henry Wricur, 
Grecngill, Penrith. 


R.S.P.C.A. AND THE IMPORTATION 
OF ANTHROPOID APES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir. Miss Pitt's letter moved me to break a silence which I 
would fain have maintained until some decision of the Court 
of Chancery leaves the way open for those members of the 
R.S.P.€.A. who, like myself, deplore the action taken by 
both parties to the present dispute, to try and find a via 
media out of the contention and strife from which the Society 
now suffers. That bad judgment, bad tactics and bad temper 
have been manifested on both sides is indisputable ; but a 
variety of causes and misunderstandings, far too intricate to 
be intruded into your pages, have brought about the existing 
impasse, and some of these are of long standing and some 
were outside the control of either side. 
I would like to make two things clear to those outsiders 
like Miss Pitt who see time, energy, and money being wasted 
which they think should be expended in effecting the particu- 


THE 


Jar reform in the treatment of animals in which they are 
especially interested. The first is that a large and well- 
trained staff of organizers and inspectors is continuing its 
normal work, week by week, month by month, in spite of 
the ructions in the Council and at general mectings. I do 
not say that lovalty and discipline are improved by the 
existing state of affairs—it cannot be—but so far the normal 
work goes on and much useful educational work is done. 

The second podit is that throughout the country the volun- 
tary officers and workers who run some 2.000 branches and 
auxiliaries are very little affected by the ructions in London. 
It is true that here and there a few people may be refusing 
subscriptions, or threatening to refuse them, but the branches 
are self-supporting and autonomous, so that to curtail their 
resources is merely limiting their power for good work, and 
in no way bringing pressure to bear on the small section re- 
sponsible for the difficulties in London. 

To turn to the particular cruelty deplored by Miss Pitt— 
the capture and confinement of anthropoid apes—I sym- 
pathize with her feeling from the bottom of my heart, and so, 
I know, do many fellow members on the Council of the 
R.S.P.C.A.; but in this and so many other cases the power 
of the Society for actual interference is little greater than that 
of Miss Pitt as an individual, so long as, in Portia’s phrase, 
“the law allows it and the court awards it.” All that any 
of us can do is steadfastly to work for change in public opinion, 
and herein, of course, lies the real disaster of quarrels among 
humanitarians : they hamper 
to reform by lack of concentration on the education of the 
public mind through which alone amendments to the existing 
statutes can be brought about. 

By a strange coincidence Miss Pitt's letter is on the same 
page of the Spectator as part of a correspondence on Voronoff's 
much advertised proceedings which involve the capture, con- 
finement and mutilation of anthropoid apes in large numbers, 
and yet this monomaniac is received, feted and listened to in 
high and learned circles. What steps can Miss Pitt suggest 
that the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. should take to bring the 
Home Secretary and learned professors of London and Cam- 
bridge to abandon their support of practices which involve 
cruelties on a wholesale scale to those ** nearest living allies ” 
in Miss Pitt's words—I would prefer * nearest animal rela- 
tions ” ? 

So it is also with the cruelties involved in legalized blood 
sports. For forty vears the R.S.P.C.A. has supported what 
has become known as the Spurious Sports Bill, but even that 
measure, which would prohibit the hunting or coursing of 
captive animals released for the purpose, has vet to receive 
sufficient public backing to compel indifferent Governments 
(not of one, but of all parties) to give opportunity for the 
good feeling of the House of Commons to express itself against 
the opposition of less than a dozen men utilizing for obstruc- 
tion the forms of procedure possible against a private member's 
bill. 

May I conclude this letter by a word of sincere thanks to 
the Spectator for its long and splendid tradition of support 
for our Cause, and, since gratitude is said—cynically perhaps — 
to be partly a sense of favours to come, add a hope that it 
may be instrumental in helping to bring about peace and 
progress in a movement where unity is so badiy needed in 
policy as well as in aim.—I am, Sir, &c., Epvirn Warp, 

Acton Burnell, Salop. 


progress along the only road 


[To the Editor of the Sercrvaror.] 
Sirn.— Miss Pitt states in her letter that “ On the one hand” 
we find reports of disorder at a R.S.P.C.A. meeting: and 
*on the other hand” we read of the cruel importation of 
apes to the Zoo. 

Will Miss Pitt advise us, members of the R.S.P.C.A., how 
to oblige our Society to oppose not only the importation of 
apes, but the export of horses for butchery, the cruel slaughter 
of cattle, and various other cruelties ? The only way we 
know is to elect the right men and women on the Council ; 
and this the Council endeavours to prevent by the institution 
of the proxy vote. If that vote is permitted, thousands of 
members who give their guinea, and know nothing of what 
is happening, will naturally confide their vote to the chairman, 
whose name is on the proxy cards, and so the present Council 
will be finally self-electing and autocratic. 
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It is essential that the chairman of a meeting, held to 
decide on so vital a question, shall be impartial. But the 
chief partisan of the proxy vote usurped the chair. By 
what means would Miss Pitt have opposed hin? We know 
no other way than to call on him to “sit down,” and not 
to allow him to speak. This was the cause of the disorder. 

Miss Pitt and we—members of the R.S.P.C.A.—agree 
that the R.S.P.C.A. ought to oppose, to the uttermost, all 
cruelty to animals. We are trying to bring this about by 
insisting on our right to elect the Council, and by opposing 
the proxy vote—even at the price of our holidays, and of 
attendance at “ disorderly” meetings. Miss Pitt looks on 
at our struggle, deals out impartial rebuke to both sides, and 
bids us remember the fate of the Kilkenny Cats! May I, 
with all courtesy, ask Miss Pitt what is the motive of her 
letter 2?) And what means she would advise for the attain- 
ment of our common end ?7—TI am, Sir, &¢., 

11 Lincolw’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. A. M. F. Coie. 


. — *. . voc . 
THE HORSES OF THE lita HUSSARS 
[To the Editor of the Sepecrator.] 

Sirn,—The news conveyed by cable of the passing from 
military service of the splendid horses of the 11th Hussars 
will please all lovers of horses. Let us hope that their ultimate 
fate will not be transport to foreign abattoirs, there to await, 
starving and shivering, a cruel death. Through the long ages 
horses have played their gallant part in the terrors and horrors 
of war. They have been the splendid gift of the Great 
Creator to mankind, of which he has proved so unworthy. 
We are taught to believe in a happy future state if we do the 
right thing in the present one. There would be no justice 
in the beneficent scheme if somewhere there were not a 
happier condition awaiting the creatures that so often put 
man to shame, and which serve in gentle submission and 
nobility to the end, where they would find compensation for 
the oppression and ingratitude of their earth experience. 
Lord Sherbrooke’s fine tribute in * The Horses Epitaph” 

shows a thorough knowledge of its subject : 

* Soft lies the turf on these who find their rest 
Beneath our common mother’s ample breast, 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, or pride, 
They never cheated, and they never lied. 
They ran, but never betted on’ the race. 
Content with harmless sport and simple food ; 
Boundless in faith, and love, and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 

Of whom his epitaph can say as much.” 


May the beautiful hussar horses lie at last beneath the 
soft turf of British soil !—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Marcurrire WIEniour. 
The Cottage, Ipswich Road, Brisbane, Queensland. 


. yOTET Sr - a , 

RURAL HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sin,—Mr. Dinwiddie chalienges the accuracy of my statement 
that all over Scotland farm workers are living in cottages 
which are most unhealthy and not even weatherproof. It is 
true that that is a sweeping generalization, and it was based 
on personal observation which is not wide enough to cover all 
Scotland. But I find that my statement is confirmed by 
authority higher than my own. Inter alia there is the Liberal 
Tartan Book, which, although I am no Liberal, I commend 
to Mr. Dinwiddie as containing some interesting information 
about rural Scotland. Here are some extracts from reports 
by Medical Olficers of Health :— 

* Dumfriesshire.—Although a large number of new houses have 
been erected at Kirkconnel ... they are evidently insuflicient 
... and a problem is developing which will have to be dealt 
with as soon as possible or a grave danger to the public health 
will be incurred. The proportion of houses which fall, or are 
falling, below the sanitary standard is much higher in some of the 
agricultural districts than it is in Kirkconnel.” 

* Renfrewshire.—There has been no material improvement in 
the conditions under which the working classes in the county are 
housed ... a detailed report by me on the housing requirements 
of the Upper District showed that there were approximately 400 
houses which under normal circumstances would be considered to 
be not reasonably fit for human habitation.” 

* Berwickshire.—Daiapness is the real reason why so many 
working people with houses of several rooms live and sleep in the 
kitchen. It is the room least damp and most comfortable, because 
most fired. I referred last year to the effect of these small over- 
crowded dwellings on the spread of tuberculosis, but they spread 
equally well all ¢lasses of infection... ” 


ed 


* Perthshire.—In rural areas there are a considerable number of 
houses of a poor type suffering mainly from dampness and insufficient 
lighting.” 

* Ross and Cromarty.—There is not a village in the mainland 
where houses cannot be seen simply tumbling for lack of attention,” 

Again, the Royal Commission en Housing in Scotland, 
which veported in 1917, found in 1917 * badly constructed, 
incurably damp labourers’ cottages on farms, whole town. 
ships unfit for human occupation in the crofting counties and 
islands, primitive and casual provision for many of the 
seasonal workers ... ” 

These seem to be well-vouched statements of fact. To add 
weight to their evidence we find Sir John Gilmour, speaking 
in Stirlingshire a few days ago, said that “ when he looked 
back over his five vears of work he asked himself what was 
the most clamant problem that fell to his office. He thought 
it was the problem of housing the people... he could 
conceive of nothing which came more to the root of the 
security, health, development and progress of the people than 
proper housing. In the country districts there was a great 
necessity for improvement of housing as there was in some of 
the great slum areas.” 

Surely there is evidence before us that should stir us to act 
if we are one-tenth as patriotic as we profess to be.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., ANDREW HADDON, 


82 Granville Street West, Charing Cross, Glasgow. 


THE ABOLITION OF SLUMS 

[To the Editor of the Srectraror.| 
Sir,—A short time ago, the Spectator published a series of 
valuable articles, which led to correspondence, dealing with 
the * Abolition of Slums ~ and the reason for the delays in 
achieving these results. It was there argued, as a result of 
an exhaustive examination of the whole subject, that the 
key to the question was to be found in the local elections, 
where, in many districts, almost the sole issue was the reduc- 
tion of the rates, the policy adopted in the administrative 
work of Borough Councils and Corporations, inevitably result- 
ing therefore in avoiding whatsoever might raise, or might 
be considered as at all likely to raise, the yearly rate to be 
levied. With taxation at its present level, and with depres- 
sion of trade still existing, this is not, indeed. to be wondercd 
at. But where among the serried ranks of the rate-reducers, 
who have been as a rule elected with little or no opposition, 
is there to be found the voice of the housing enthusiast ? 
Echo answers Where? The reason, of course, is that without 
Proportional Representation such have to remain 
outside the local councils. 

By means of Proportional Representation in these elec« 
tions, there would be, in all probability, a greater number 
and a greater variety of candidates. This would mean less 
apathy and indifference than has been the case hitherto. 
The larger number of candidates, the chance of minority 
candidates being elected under such a system, and the conse- 
quent breakdown of rigid party discipline in whichever 
direction it may have been exercised, all these facts point to 
a keener outlook towards such urgent questions as, for 
example, Ilousing conditions. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Ilvuperr Carr-Gomo, 

The Tile House, Bletchington, Seaford. 


voices 


THE CAPTIVE KING 

[To the Editor of the Srucraror.] 
Sin.—It is our proud boast that no slave can exist upon 
British soil, so it is disquieting to find that a monarch living 
on land owned by Britons has not only been deprived of hi 
kingdom, but also of his liberty, and brought to England 
to end his days in prison. The monarch is Jacko the Barbary 
Ape, king of his tribe in Gibraltar, now confined for life in 
the London Zoo. 

If Zoos must exist for children, why not stock them with 
elephants, giraffes, camels, otters and the many other animals 
whose lives can be made fairly comfortable, and leave from 
them those who die from misery or disease in captivity ? 
A letter to the Zoo about this ape has elicited the reply that 
he is not breaking his heart, that he would have been destroyed 
for his behaviour at Gibraltar had they not consented to 
take him. No doubt the Fellows acted from the best of 
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motives, but most persons of imagination (knowing somc- 
thing of the love wild creatures have for freedom, and some- 
thing of the horrors described by Sir Hesketh Bell and others 
of the catching and transport of these apes) will agree that 
a bullet in the heart would have been better fate for Jacko 
than the loss of everything that makes life desirable to a 
wild creature.—I am, Sir. &e., 
VioLter Woop, 
Secretar, . The Council of Justice to Animals. 
42 Old Bond Street, Vi. 1. 


“A HAWAIIAN QUEEN ” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,— The celebrations in the Hawaiian Islands which have 
just taken place to commemorate the death of Captain Cook 
led you, in your issue of August 25th, to write of the sojourn 
of a Hawaiian Queen ~~ in England. There was a Princess 
who became the wife of Mr. A. S. Cleghorn, but she was never 
Queen of Hawaii and I think she never visited England. You 
had in mind, possibly, Princess Kaiulani, the niece of Queen 
Liliuokalani, and heiress-apparent to the Throne of Hawaii. 
Kaiulani was the daughter of the Queen’s younger sister, 
Princess Likelike, who had married * the Hon. A. S. Cleghorn,” 
a Seot who, coming to Honolulu as a lad, had become a 
Hawaiian subject. After the death of her mother, Princess 
Kaiulani spent several years in England during the early 
‘nineties to finish her education. By the time she returned to 
Honolulu, however, there was no longer a Hawaiian Throne. 

These Polynesian names seem to present great difliculties 
of pronunciation, till foreigners realize that they are purely 
phonetic spellings and that each vowel has the ** Continental ” 
value. Indeed, every vowel has a syllable of its own, the 
word * Hawaii,” for example, having properly four syllables. 

So the name of the spot where Cook was killed, Kealakekua 
(which you have wrongly spelled ** Kealakakua *) will lose 
its terrors if one recognizes that each of the six vowels claims 
a separate syllable. And how did Cook’s companions come to 
spell Hawaii, ‘ Owhyhee*’? The Hawaiians never drop 
their “ h’s * !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuivre Davies. 
Hawkley Wurst, Hants, 


BROWNING AND THE PACT 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.]} 
Sirn.—The last paragraph of your perspicacious leading 
article on “ The Pact ~ in the preceding issue calls to mind 
Browning's verse : 
“Oh world, where all things change and nought abides, 

Oh life, the long mutation 

Is it with life as with the body's change ?— 

Where, e’en tho’ better follow, good must pass.” 


is It so? 


No doubt British hegemony was good, but if, by its passing, 

the better of the Pact and the League's ideal follow, we 

welcome the mutation—though wistfully.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Whitehaven. F. K. Fett, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Our MororinG CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 

An instance of the efficiency of the British tyre was to be 
ceen in the recent R.A.C. Tourist Trophy Race. The Avon 
* Tricord covers fitted to Mr. Kaye Don’s winning Lea- 
Francis and to Mr. Eyston’s car were absolutely standard in 
every detail. Mr. Kaye Don's average speed was 64.06 miles 
an hour. He often travelled at 85 to 90 m.p.h. and took 
many corners at 70, as did also Mr. Eyston, yet both cars 
completed the race without tyre or whee! change. When one 
remembers the severe braking, the violent acceleration, the 
high-speed cornering and the rapid gear changing to which 
the cars were subjected in this 410-mile race, one wonders 
that even the best of tyres can stand up to the work. Six 
tourist trophies have been won on motor-cycle tyres of this 
inake, 


Lorp HALDANE. 


In your ariicle on Lord Haldane you state: “ It is difficult 
to believe now, with our later knowledge, that he was not in 
some degree deceived or that he did not give his colleagues 


too reassuring a report.’ In justice to one who did so much 
for his country I will venture to submit that this sentence 
fails to convey a fair impression, for I heard Lord Haldane’s 
emphatic verbal assurance that not only did he find a changed 
Germany and a changed Emperor in 1912, but that he fully 
conveyed his impressions and apprehensions to the Cabinet 
on his return. It was just another case of the Government's 
inability or unwillingness to recognize facts. 


ms 


72 South Audley Street, W. 


FLEMING CROOKS, 


Tne Anrs LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 

The Arts League of Service Travelling Theatre Company 
have completed rehearsals in preparation for their seventh 
Scottish Tour. The first week will be spent in the Isle of 
Arran, at the invitation of the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, 
after which they will travel to Aberdeenshire. Among the 
places to which they will pay return visits is to Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen at Tarland, and they will spend a week in the city 
of Aberdeen. Edinburgh and Glasgow will also be included 
in their itinerary. The tour will finish by Christmas Eve. 
The programme includes a Moli¢re, a Shaw, and a play by 
Henri Ghéon.—Verronica WyNNrE, 1 Robert Street, W.C. 2, 


AMERICAN BuiGur in AppLe TREES. 


The response to my letter appearing in the Spectator ot 
23rd inst. is very gratifving and I enclose epitome of replies 
I have received from some Spectator readers :— 

(1) Linseed Oil, put on with tooth brush, early summer. 

(2) Parafin Oil, put on with small stift black lead brush, 
immediately any woolliness appears. Voolly Aphis ” is an insect 


which bores into the tree and must be dislodged, if necessary 


with point of knife. If it has got under bark, first lift loose bark. 
Nicotine soft seap useful for final washout. (Thirty years’ 
experience.) 

(3) Methylated Spirds, with small hard brush early in the year, 
repeat as often as any woolliness appears. Usually three dressings 
in the season suffice. (Twenty years’ experience.) 

(4) Dwarf nasturtium, sow two or three seeds at foot of each tree 
in the spring. This remedy used successfully for some years past. 
Astonishing effect. 


—Wiiriam BraMwe tr, 50 Lune Street, Preston, 


Raixpow TROvT. 

Can any of your readers tell me how to get rid of and 
prevent blanket weed or flannel weed (as it is sometimes called), 
from a small fish pond in which I am endeavouring to raise 
rainbow trout ?—-Cyrit Maupr, Redlap, Dartmouth. 


Lighter Lyrics 
Maquillage 


Ler prigs and primitives delight 
(Though no one still supposes 

That prigs and primitives are right) 
In shiny cheeks and noses, 

For all the moralists have said, 

(And he who runs may read it) 

I rather like a touch of red 

On lips that do not need it ! 


For who is he who would not choose 
(Albeit clown or glutton) 

His sage and onion with the goose, 
His jelly with the mutton ? 

The Parmesan is in the soup 

To make our palate moister ; 
There's ginger on the canteloupe 
There's cayenne on the oyster. 


Leave Nature's crudity to those 
Who'll take it, willy-nilly. 

I study to perfume the rose 

I like to gild the lily ! 

And you, my love, as I have said, 
(And I’ve no cause to doubt it) 
Can safely add a touch of red, 
Who are so sweet without it. 


JAMES LAVER. 
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Some Books 


Tux dearth of candidates for Holy Orders in our own 
country is as notorious as it is lamentable. How then are 
clergy to be found to staff the little mission churches scattered 
far and wide over Western Canada, and other parts of the 
Empire ? The Rey. Roland Ailen, in an able and stimulating 
pamphlet on Voluntary Clergy Overseas (privately printed and 
to be had from the author at Amenbury, Beaconsfield : 2s. 
post free), contends that the only practical solution is for the 
Bishops to ordain voluntary clergy, irrespective of their age. 
He recalls the practice of the Early Church in which, both 
in St. Paul’s day and long after, many of the bishops and 
priests had trades and occupations by which they earned their 
living. He points out that, for many little congregations of 
colonists, the choice is between a voluntary clergyman and 
none at all. Mr. Allen is thinking of the Dominions and 
Colonies. Some of his readers will wonder whether the time 
is not coming for a similar reversion to primitive practice here 
in Kngland, where in many a large town parish an isolated 
priest is struggling to do three men’s work because he cannot 
find a curate, even if he could pay the modest salary. 
* * * * 

In Out of a Clear Sky (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) Mr. E. V. Lucas 
has collected his writings on birds, as a little companion 
volume to the charming and very popular book of Siray Essays 
on Dogs with which he delighted the dog-worshipping world 
some time ago. Of all present-day writers who make animals 
talk Mr. Lucas, with his light fantastic touch, is perhaps the 
most successful, for he is always humorous and sympathetic, 
and never sentimental. These pages have caught the flutter 
of birds’ wings most happily. 

* % * * 

Mr. EB. V. Lucas provides us with much quiet pleasure in 
yet another volume of his essays. A Rover I would be 
(Methuen, 6s.) is, we gather from the dust cover, 
Mr. Lucas’s sixteenth volume of essays; his talent shows no 
sign of growing thin. Perhaps the most agreeable of the 
present series are the short fantastic tales and conversations 
such as Country Neighbours, or the accounts of strange 
doings in unhistoric courts. 

* Xs * * 

Methodism last year claimed to have twelve million professed 
adherents—two-thirds of them in the United States. Thus 
Mr. J. Ernest Rattenbury may well display confidence in 
the permanent value of the Evangelical movement in his very 
uble and interesting book on Wesley's Legacy to the World 
(Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). But, while he is confident, he is 
not blind to the dangers which lie in wait for any great and 
thriving institution. ‘ Her perils,’ he says of Methodism, 
“are the perils of success. Her wealth may be her ruin, as 
John Wesley foresaw. If her standards of valuation become 
statistical, whether by the measurement of men or dollars, 
her doom is sealed.” And, again, “The new psychology 
may prove a great enemy to Methodism. When spiritual 
phenomena are accepted on naturalistic grounds, the super- 
natural tends to be explained away, and the Church is, after 
all, supernatural or nothing.” Mr. Rattenbury would have 
Methodism retain above all her Evangelical quality. Certainly 
nothing is more invigorating for Christians, whether Methodists 
or not, than to meditate on the wonderful career of John 
Wesley, which Mr. Rattenbury discusses afresh, and on that of 
Charles Wesley, whose hymns still delight Protestants of 
every denomination. It is a pity that so interesting a book 
should lack an index. 

% % x € 

The memoirs of reformers tend to be—shall we say, austere. 
But no one would apply that adjective to the delightful book 
by Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles, on Granville Sharp and the Freedom 
of Slaves in England (HU. Milford, 10s. 6d.), which is firmly 
based on the family papers and is as informing as it is witty. 
Mr. Lascelles likens Sharp to Don Quixote, and there is a spice 
of truth in the comparison, though the poor Don vainly fought 
imaginary monsters and Sharp successfully conquered real 
ones. In securing from Lord Mansfield, much against his 
will, the decision in the Somersett case in 1772, that slavery 
was contrary to the law of England, Sharp won a victory that 


of the Week 


astonished everyone except himself, and that laid a firm founda- 
tion for the anti-slavery campaign. But this was only an 
incident in a long career of disinterested philanthropy. The 
Sharp family were most original. Mr. Lascelles tells us how 
they fitted up a yacht, or rather houseboat, the Apollo, in 
which they made leisurely excursions up the Thames and 
solaced themselves with concerted music in which they were 
all adepts. Zoffany’s picture of the family grouped on the 
yacht is reproduced. George the Third, who loved music, 
visited the Apollo when she lay at Windsor, and Lord North 
once persuaded the Sharps to take half-a-dozen foreign 
ambassadors off his hands for a day on the river. Granville 
and his brothers and sisters did not albjure all worldly pleasures 
in order to perform their good works. 
* * % * 

King Agathokles of Syracuse was poisoned by a tooth-pick, 
King Henry of Navarre paid twenty sous a month for these 
instruments, and the Duke of Burgundy in the fifteenth 
century had one with a pearl top and a diamond point. All 
this and more we learn in Dr. Leo Kenner’s Folk Lore of 


the Teeth (Macmillans, 17s. 6d.). “In former centuries, 

cavities were filled with the brain of a partridge.” An 

ancient cure for tooth-ache was to “ bite off the head of a 

living mouse and suspend it from the neck.” This book 

will be a mental Eldorado for dentists and the curious-minded, 
a a * * 


The final answer to any series of questions is inevitably 
“because the world is so constructed.” That does not 
prevent intelligent people asking “ What is the Quantum 
theory ?” Dr. Stanley Allen in The Quantum and its Inter- 
pretation (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) telis us that it points to a 
four-dimensional world, “in which unexpected flaws and 
cracks are to be found.’ If we would understand (this 
reviewer confesses he does not) why Professor Jeans has 
said that the Quantum “ represents a quality of the four- 
dimensional continuum, which is somehow analogous to 
the scaliness of a crocodile skin,” there are few more con- 
petent instructors than the author. This is a_ technical 
work of the highest competence, and some of it is quite intel- 
ligible to those whose mathematics are shaky but whose 
curiosity is catholic. 

* * * 

Mr. E. F. Spanner’s Gentlemen Prefer Aeroplanes (9 Billiter 
Square, 35s.) is a sequel to This Air-ship Business, in which 
he sought to prove that the designs of the new British air- 
ships R100 and R101 were technically unsound. Mr. Spanner 
tells us that he has never been up in an air-ship and that 
he has not seen R100 building at Howden, for he refused 
to go there when offered an opportunity to inspect her. It 
is not for us to pass a technical judgment, but we are prepared 
to trust the Air Ministry and Commander Burney rather than 
this wordy critic of their work. 

* * * % 

Our Financial Correspondent, Mr. A. W. Kiddy, is away this 
week and next. His article will be resumed in our issue of 
September 22nd; meanwhile our readers will find his usual 
Financial Notes (but not his article) on page vii. 

* * * * 

Sir William Beach Thomas is away, and will not contribute 
his usual Country Life notes for this issue or the next. Ile 
will resume his contributions on September 22. 

* * * * 

(* General Knowledge Competition and ‘ More Books of 

the Week” will be found on pages 309 and 310.) 


The Competition 


At some time or another everybody has lost something which 
they value and found it again, sometimes in an odd and 
interesting way. The Editor offers a prize of three guineas 
for the best * Lost and Found Story ” written on a posteard. 
There is no need for the story to be true, but we believe it 
would not be easy to invent a story of the kind to compare 
in interest with the best true instances. The competition 
will clese on Friday, September 21st. 
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Lord Oxford and 


memories and Reflections, 1852-1927. By the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, K.G. (Cassell. 42s.) 

Ir was at Lord Baifour’s suggestion, Lady Oxford tells us 

in a preface, that the late Lord Oxford and Asquith decided, 

That the 


book will 


2 vols. 


a year before his death, to write his memoirs. 
was sound, no this interesting 
the pity is that Lord Oxford did not live long enough 
off which remains 


advice reader of 


deny : 


to elaborate and round the narrative, 


tantalizingly incomplete even if read in conjunction with 
the author's Fifty Years of Parliament. 
We do not suppose that if Lord Oxford had lived for 


another century he would have ceased to be the modest and 
reticent man that nature had mac that he would 
ever have bared his heart for the delectation of an inquisitive 
public ; but light on the 
public events in which he charac 


hit, or 


he might well have thrown more 


was concerned, It was 
teristic of him, for example, to break off his narrative of the 
first Coalition Ministry in the 1916, and 
save for a stray quotation or the Sir F. 
episode of May, 1918, leaving the stery of his resignation 
of olflice in 1916 to be told in a contemporary 
memorandum by Lord Crewe. We not that 
affair, in which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law co- 
operated to get rid of Mr. Asquith, except to say that, if 
responsible Unionists could have foreseen the consequences 
of their action, they might have behaved differently. But 
it is important to note that the crisis was hastened by a 
memorandum of November 13, 1916, in which Lord Lansdowne 


spring ol pass on 


two, to Maurice 
December, 


need discuss 


expressed grave misgivings as to whether victory was possible 
view which he make public a year later when 
to the superficial observer the situation looked blacker still. 

The interesting feature of the book is the diary, 
in the second volume, covering the first months 
of the War, and the maze of quarrels and intrigues which 
constantly distracted the Prime Minister. There are kindly 
but caustic references to Mr. Churchill's passionate desire 
for a high military command, to the friction between 
him and Lord Fisher and Lord Kitchener, between Lord 
Kitchener and Lord French Mr. Lloyd George. On 
March 29th, 1915, when a newspaper agitation about munitions 
Mr. Asquith recorded “an  extra- 


—a was to 


most 
eivhteen 


and 


was being worked up, 
ordinary and really very interesting talk with L. G.,” 
“vehemently disclaimed having anything to do with the 


who 


affair ~ 

* Kitchener, he said, is the real culprit because in spite of every 
warning he has neglected up to the cleventh hour the proper provi- 
sion of munitions and K. being a Tory, or supposed to be one, the 
Tory Press, afraid to attack him, ar the target of 
their criticism. 

* As for himself (L.G.) he declared that he owed everything to 
me, that I had stuck to him and protected him and defended him 
when every man’s hand was against him, and that he would rather 
(1) break stone, (2) dig potatoes, (3) be hung and quartered (these 
were metaphors used at different stages of his broken but impas- 
sioned harangue) than do anact or say a word or harbour a thougiit 
and he said that every one of his colleagues 
and I am sure that, 


making me 


that was disloyal to me, 
felt the same. His eyes were wet 
with all his Celtic capacity for impulsive and momentary fervour, 
assured him that I had never 
and he warmly 


with tears, 
he was quite sincere. Of course | 
for a moment doubted him, which is quite true, 
wrung my hand and abruptly left the room.” 


Comment is needless. Lord Oxford says not a word, though 
he must have often remembered that protestation of loyalty. 

Contrary to assertions made at the time and more recently, 
Lord Oxford states that he acted on his own initiative in 
forming the first Coalition of May, 1915. Lord 
*more than plausible Parliamentary 


Fisher's 
resignation and the 
case in regard to the alleged deficiency of high explosive 
shells,’? would, he felt, if * duly exploited” in the House, 
have a disastrous effect and might deter Italy from coming 


> 


Asquith’s Memoirs 


into the War on the side of the Allies, as she was on the 
verge of doing. It was, he 
that Mr. Bonar Law had 
he asked his colleagues to resign 
tion must be debated in the 
change in the constitution of 


suggests, a mere coincidence 
him 
that Lord Fisher's resigna- 
House if there 
the Government. It 


odd to-day that Lord Fisher, who had resigned times without 


warned on the day when 


were not some 


seems 
ind then changed his mind, 


numbei and who was obviously 


in an abnormal mental condition, should have been the 
cause of this political crisis, though the formation of a non- 
party Ministry was certainly desirable. Lord Fisher had 


15th, 1915, and left tlie Admiralty without 


Ife then formulated the 


resigned on May 


leaving his address. terms on which 


he would go back — virtually demanding dictatorial powers, 
‘If the following six conditions are avreed to,’ he wrote, 
*T can guarantee the successful termination of the War 
and the total abolition of the submarine menace.” The first 
was “ That Mr. Winston Churchill is not in the Cabinet te 
be always circumventing me, nor will I serve under Mr 
Salfour.” The next was that Sir A. K. Wilson was to be 


removed from the Admiralty and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. There was to be an entire new Board of Admiraliy. 
Lord Fisher 
the War at sea. together with the absolute sole disposition 
and the 


was to have “ complete professional charge of 


of the Fleet, and the appointments of all officers,” 


‘sole absolute authority for all new construction and all 
dockyard work.” Mr. Asquith’s comment is that ** Lord 
Fisher was undoubtedly a man with streaks of genius. but 
he was afflicted with fits of megalomania. in one of which 


this extraordinary ultimatum must 
The Prime Minister was clearly right in deciding that Lord 
Fisher as First Sea Lord had become impossible. It 
strange that Mr. Bonar Law did not know this 

making Lord Fisher's 
demand that 


have been composed.” 


sccms 
if indeed he 
was ignorant and was not resignation 
the 

be reconstructed, 


Lord Oxford's later chapters deal with the 


pretext for his the Government should 


"| oupon " 


election of 1918, at which the Liberal Party “ received a 
blow from which it has never since recovered,” with his 
election for Paisley in 1919 and with his acceptance of the 
peerage which the King, “ off his own bat,” offered him 
in November, 1924, There is pleasanter reading in the 


veteran’s account. in the first volume, of his early days at 
Morley, at the City of London School, at Balliol, and at the 
Bar. We attention to the 
chapter in which he barrister 
with a wife and family to support. he lectured for the London 


may be pardoned for drawing 


relates how. as a struggling 
Society for the kixte nsion ol Unive rsity Te aching in Economies, 
and then mtributor to the 


well as to the Economist. between the vears 1875 and 1885. 


became a regular ¢ Spectitor as 


‘* During these years, and it was one of the most interesting 
episodes in my life, 1 wrote for the Syectat 


political, social, literary, economi 


yw upon almost eve 


kind of topic , and when each 


autumn one of the twin-brethren (Townsend and Hutton) had to 
go off on his annual holiday. 1 was often his locum tenens, and 
assisted at the eleventh hour in “ making up” the paper for the 


press.” 


The connexion was ended by the emergence of the Home 


Rule issue, on which the editors of the Spectator had to part 


company with Mr. Gladstone and with their brilliant con- 
tributor, who was clected as a Liberal and Home Ruler 
for East Fife in 1886. Let us add that Lord Oxford's 


reminiscences, though fragmentary, are unquestionably most 
readable, and that in stvle and temper they are worthy of 
one who was essentially a scholar and a gentleman. The 
book is illustrated with portraits, caricatures by Sir Frank 


Lockwood, and many facsimiles of notable letters. 


A Spectro-Analysis of Europe 


Europe. By Count Herman Key =e rling. Translated by Maurice 
Samuel. (Cape. 21s.) 


DurinG the years he worked on this book, the author tells 
us, he experienced a wonderful sense of inner liberation. 
This reviewer, on the contrary, experienced several hours 
of exasperation, and one or two towards the end of real iov 


in being privileged to commune with one of the strangest 
and most sensitive minds of the century. Anticipating the 
exasperation, the author hopes that his pages will hurt all 
Pharisees, Philistines, nitwits. ‘ Whosoever is untouched 
by the divine grace of self-irony,” he writes, “ with him f 


can and will have nothing in common, I can have nothing 
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to do with those who are in deathly earnest, who are unapt 
for laughter, with those, altogether too numerous, who 
are at once both profound and stupid.” 

Now Count Keyserling’s English critics (ourselves among 
others) have reproached him with a lack of a sense of humour. 
That, we are told, is our way of getting rid of something which 
makes us uncomfortable, for all Great Britain (or are the 
Scotch excepted ?) “ has an unconquerable prejudice against 
thinking.” Yet we learn also that “the same Englishman 
whose distaste for intellectual problems borders on disgust 
is often capable of uttering surer judgments in the intellectual 
field than any but the most gifted Continentals, but on one 
condition, the problem must be of inmost concern to him.” 
In short, we have an animal psyche, an unerring instinct 
for what concerns us nationally,and very little brains. We 
have been told that before, notably by Count Keyserling 
in his Travel Diary, and it is probably true. There is truth 
in it, anyway. The Englishman is the yogi of the West 
and his yoga is sport. But our author is altogether too turgid 
and Teutonic in his judgments. He demands a sense of 
humour from us and then gives us pages of ecumenic theory. 
He plods after the hare of Fascism with infinite circumlocutions 
of phrase, dragging the panting reader after him (there is one 
brilliant interlude in the argument, when D’Annunzio, 
dining with Chicherin shows the Russian a naked sword: 
* Well, my dear friend, for certain reasons which I could not 
explain beforehand,” the host says slowly, * I have made 
up my mind to cut off your head *) until at last we are brought 
to an ordinary, obvious, common-sense conclusion, that in spite 
of theatricality of gesture there is a great deal of sobriety 
and shrewdness in Italy. Any essayist of distinction could 
have said all Count Keyserling has to say about Italy in 
half a dozen paragraphs. Several have already done so in 
phrases that stick in the mind. 

Of the heroisms and miseries of the World War, he says 
very truly that the experience * was not something external ; 
there was created in every participant a new soul non-existent 
till then, a soul which is alone adapted to the new complex of 
circumstances.” Surprisingly, he adds * that is why from 
1914 to 1918 I remained uninterruptediy in my Baltic home.’ 
Analysing his own self-consciousness he finds himself to 
be first and foremost himself, secondly an aristocrat, thirdly 
Westerner, fifthly a European, 
sixthly a Balt, and so on. Egoism is no doubt included 
in the first three of these categories: the reader gains the 
strong impression that it conditions the author's outlook 
more even than he thinks. 

The last reflective and prophetic chapter of Europe is of 
greater value than the whole spiritual Baedeker which precedes 
it. Here are things which have rarely been said or thought 
before : big ideas well stated. No one can question the range 
of Count Keyserling’s mind when he regards world-problems 
as a whole, or the force of his argument regarding the emer- 
gence of nationality and super-nationality. The idea of 
Europe as a commonwealth already exists as a psychological 
reality in the leading minds of the time. We scem to be tend- 
ing to the kind of unity in separateness which the Holy 
Roman Empire foreshadowed but fell short of achieving : 
a brotherhood such as that of Islam to-day. 


a Keyserling, fourthly a 


But the author very acutely points out that internationalism 
must not gain too great a hold on Europe, for nations are 
nothing else than raw material for the self-realization of that 
Which is individual and unique. We should first be individuals, 
families, nations: we must be proud of ourselves and our 
country, raising our individuality and our patriotism to a 
higher power, not diffusing it by a vague sentimentalism. If 
we emphasize an abstract relationship towards all men, we 
lose ourselves and benefit nobody. ‘There must be nation- 
alism (if Europe is to endure) based not on prejudice, but on 
self-realization. Once we know our faults as well as our 
virtues, we can look beyond ourselves to the solidarity of 
Kurope which will be—perhaps already is— greater than any 
of the units composing it. We must, in short, transcend 
patriotism from within and fashion therefrom a nobler 
synthesis for the World to-be. 

Count Keyserling has carned our gratitude for this fine 
concluding argumem. If our praise is a little grudging, it 
is not because we find anything he says of the British or other 
races untrue, but only because some of his matter is trite. 


The ideal guide suggests and insinuates: he does not argue 
Yet how few men living could take us, as he does, into the 
uncharted land of the European Unconscious! We forgive 
some dullness to a pioneer and to an explorer who can say of 
his own countrymen * The primal type of German has long 
since ceased to be Siegfried; in its modern form it is 
Stresemann.”” That is neat and to the point. So are some 
dozens of other epigrams peppered over his national surveys, 

Is Count Keyserling a prophet or a poseur? We have 
heard the question discussed by his own countrymen as 
well as ours with considerable animation. Perhaps the verdict 
of posterity will be that he was a little of both. 


Miss Mayo and the Lala 


Unhappy India. By Lajpat Rai. (Banna Publishing Compuny, 


Calcutta.) 

Lata Laspar Rat is a * bonny fechter.” Setting out to 
trounce Miss Mayo for writing Mother India, he succeeds, 
before he has finished with her, in belabouring the Times, 
the Conservative party, the Round Table, the British Govern- 
ment and people, and the whole record of British administra- 
tion in India. He interposes an occasional whack at the 
United States: and although by oversight he spares Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and the Labour leaders, he has since 
rectified that omission. The book is 500 pages long ; but the 
author apologizes for its brevity and promises foreign editions 
which will be longer and illustrated. Even in its curtailed 
form, however, it is a fine foray ; and its only weakness is 
the author's pretence that his task has been uncongenial. 
It cost him * many sleepless nights,” he tells us, before he 
could bring himself to hit back at Miss Mayo over the questior 
of sex morality. But duty triumphed, and he has done his 
mud-slinging with a verve and amplitude which suggest that 
he enjoys the exercise. 

The general scheme of the Lala’s attack is simple enough. 
Personally, he agrees in deploring the evils which Miss Mayo 
denounces. Caste, he assures us, is an anachronism; un- 
touchability is an inhuman and barbarous institution ; the 
position of woman in India has greatly deteriorated : child 
marriage is eating into the vitals of the nation; and so on, 
But every evil and every vice in the India of to-day is the 
result of foreign domination, and it is the British official, 
and he alone, who insists on perpetuating them. Further, it 
ill becomes Miss Mayo to condemn those iniquities, because 
her people and the British and the white races generally are 
in every respect as bad as the Indians, and a great deal wors: 
Finally, she did not write her book in good faith, but as part 
of a subtle conspiracy to belittle Indians and to prejudice the 
Simon Commission against India’s political aspirations. 
Having laid down these amiable preliminaries, the Lala sets 
to work with a will, bludgeon in one hand and muck-rake i: 
the other. He lashes out at red rubber in the Congo, at 
negro lynchings in the Southern States, at Clive’s exactions 
in Bengal two centuries ago; and then he turns to thum))- 
nail sketches of Western pornography, with an apercu of 
Judge Ben Lindsey's invaluable treatise on high-school! 
morality in America; to conclude with a glowing panegyric 
of a future India, freed from the British Empire and a powevr- 
ful agent for the progress of mankind. 

Perhaps Lala Lajpat Rai may be more fortunate with 
the foreign editions which he threatens; but for a clever 
man he makes a mistake in over-estimating the credulity 
and ignorance of his readers. He assumes, for example, 
that they have not read Miss Mayo’s book; for he makes 
no attempt to answer two of her most telling and most 
painful chapters, those on midwifery practices and on the 
treatment of animals. He cites a three thousand-year-old 
Veda on the equality of the sexes, as if it had the slightest 
bearing on the position of women in India to-day. Because 
Hindus bathe and clean their teeth, he asks us to believe 
that “they are the most cleanly nation in the world.” He 
quotes the hoary and disreputable lie, fathered, apparently, 
by Dr. Cuthbert Hall, that India is taxed one-half of its 
produce. He tells us that the Industrial Revolution in 
England was financed by the plunder of India, by “ the 
savings of millions of human beings for centuries which the 
English seized and took to London.” And, finally, he twice 
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repeats the statement that the official vote in the Indian 
legislature defeated a Bill to raise the age of consent. This 
last suggestio falsi is particularly mischievous, because Lala 
Lajpat Rai knows as well as anyone that the sole reason why 
the Government could not adopt the proposal was that 
Hindu public opinion was not behind it, and that conse- 
quently the measure could not be made effective, but would 
merely provide opportunities for oppression by corrupt 
subordinate officials, 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we have reached the last 
yound in this unsavoury controversy. Every nation has 
social cancers of its own, and its own unwholesome under- 
world ; but no sane patriot likes to have them laid bare 
and dissected before all mankind, especially by a foreigner. 
A bad-tempered polemic, however, like Lala Lajpat Rai‘s, 
serves no good purpose. Miss Mayo, after all, did not publish 
in malice ; the conspiracy theory is fatuous nonsense. She 
wrote under a burning sense of indignation at the suffering 
of Indian women and the sexual arrogance of many Indian 
males. She generalized too easily; she either never saw, 
or shut her eyes to, the hundreds of thousands of Indian 
homes where the wife is cherished and the mother honoured. 
But she clung to her main thesis—and even Lala Rajpat Rai 
does not contest it—that the position of women generally is 
unworthy of a great nation. Hducation will improve it ; 
the growth of national pride ought to improve it ; the women 
themselves may rise and improve it, as they are doing else- 
where. To urge that it must be improved before India can 
reach the status which she claims is neither untrue nor unkind, 
The British are willing to help her in the endeavour, as they 
have helped her in many a difficulty before. 

MESTON, 


Darnley’s Skull 
7 
The Skuil and Portraits of Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, 
and their Bearing on the Tragedy of Mary Queen of 
Scots. By Karl Pearson. In Biometrika for July, 1928. 
(London: The Biometric Laberatory, University College. 
21s, 6d.) 
Tut title of Bicmetrika does not suggest thrilling romance, 
yet within the brown paper cover of the latest issue of this 
“journal for the statistical study of biological problems ” 
the curious reader will find Professor Karl Pearson unravelling 
a historical mystery with all the enthusiasm of a Sherlock 
Holmes, and with much more skill. In memory of his friend 
the late Walter Seton, whose loss to Scottish history is incalcu- 
lable, the Professor has taken the tragedy of Mary Queen of 
Scots as his theme and approached it from an entirely new 
angle by closely examining the skull and thigh bone of her 
second husband, the ill-fated Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley. 
Queen Mary, of course, rests in Westminster Abbey. But 
few people know that Darnley’s skull and thigh bone are 
preserved at the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. After his murder at Kirk o° Field on February 10, 
1567, the body was embalmed and buried at Holyrood. The 
royal tombs were desecrated by the Presbyterian mob in 
1688. Eighty years later the roof of the Abbey collapsed, 
and the ruins were left at the mercy of the despoiler. Darnley’s 
skull was stolen between 1776 and 1778 and the thigh bone 
later, as it was seen and noted by a competent witness in 1778. 
The rest of his remains, together with those of various Scottish 
kings and queens, lay in a heap till Queen Victoria, visiting 
Holyrood in 1842, shamed the authorities into giving them 
deeent sepulchre. Darniey’s skull passed to the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries, was stolen by their secretary and sold 
among his collections to a Fraser of Lovat. It next appeared 
with the thigh bone at the sale of Fraser's curiosities at 
Sotheby's in 1865, and fetched six shillings. The purchaser, 
Grimshaw, sold the skull to a Mr. Belt, who gave it to the 
College of Surgeons in 1869, The thigh bone was given to the 
College by Grimshaw in 1880. Professor Pearson is well 
satisfied that the relics are rightly named. He goes on to 
demonstrate the authenticity of the skull by comparing it 
with all the portraits that he can find and showing in a series 
of photographs how the outline of the skull fits those more or 
less trustworthy likenesses. 
Applying biometric methods to the skull. the author infers 
that ‘if ever there was a skull which the man in the street 
would describe as that of a moron, or fool, it must certainly be 


Darnley’s, and his every action confirms such a judgment.” 
But he is careful to add that the judgment would only be 
a popular impression. Again, Professor Pearson is convinced 
by the skull that James VI. and I. was Darnley’s son; both had 
the broad forehead, the long nose with broad bridge and small 
nostrils, the facial breadth and the deep upper lip. A more 
sinister feature is the pitting of the skull which the author 
ascribes to syphilitic inflammation; it is well known that 
Darnley was a profligate and that the Queen kept him at 
arm’s length in the last year of his life and the tell-tale 
markings on the skull fit in with these facts. While the 
authenticity of the thigh bone is less fully established, it 
belonged to a man just over six feet in his boots ; and Darnley 
was, as Queen Elizabeth said, a * long lad *“—-Queen Mary 
described him as “ the properest and best proportioned long 
man that ever she had seen.’ The pity is that he had no 
morals and no sense. Professor Pearson is impressed by * the 
extent to which the course of national life was modified by the 
sexual license of its sovereigns * in sixteenth century Kurope, 
and he finds in the spread of venereal disease a cause of the 
decay of the Royal houses of Tudor and Valois. 
perhaps he suffered for his 


James the 
First was certainly abnormal ; 
father’s sins, as well as for his own. 

Leaving the sphere of biometrics, Professor Pearson plunges 
into the thick of the controversy about Queen Mary. Was 
she guilty of adultery ¢ 
On the whole the learned statistician is for the young Queen. 
Darnley was done to death by order of the nobles for their own 
ends. Mary's marriage to Bothwell was a forced marriage, 
preceded by actual violence. The so-called trial of the 
Queen, after her flight to England, by Elizabeth's Com- 
missioners, was, of course, a travesty of justice, and the 


ind murder, or was she innocent ? 


* Casket letters produced on that occasion are necessarily 
though it may be remarked that, 
if forgeries, they were most ingeniously contrived. Whatever 
may be thought of Queen Mary, all will agree with Professor 
Pearson in his scathing condemnation of the Scottish nobility 
at the time of the Reformation. He likens them to the 
Tuchuns, or local military despots, who keep China in a state 
of confusion—greedy and unprincipled ruffians, each playing 
for his own hand. To Moray and Morton, Ruthven and Both- 
well and others of their class, Queen Mary and Darnley were 
mere pawns in the game, helpless to control their own destinies 
And in the background was Queen Elizabeth bribing all and 
sundry so as to foment discord and prevent Mary from 
pressing her claims to the English throne. Not until the 
magnates had been crushed by English arms and tamed by 
English rule did Scotland begin to recover, in the eighteenth 
century, and resume the march of progress, 


under a cloud of suspicion 


Fine Patchwork 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison. (Methuen, 
6s.) 

Tus anthology from Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry and 
prose, like a well-devised tray of hors d oeuvres, will whet 
your appetite for a meal of Spenser or Bacon or Shakespeare 
himself. Or you may find so much here to your taste that 
for one evening at least you will very contentedly dine on 
hors d’ocuvres. Mr. Harrison has made one of those rare 
books adaptable to the pleasure and profit of several moods 
and many different minds, 

The author sets out to persuade an age to describe itself, 
a task complicated, as he observes, “ by the fact that with 
certain exceptions most of the greatest writers are not much 
interested in the externals of ordinary existence.’ We 
benefit by the complication, however, for too few oppor- 
tunities are given of reading the lesser writers of this period 
—Nash in praise of the red herring, or Sir Robert Cecil 
writing “in trouble, hurrying, feigning, suing and such-like 
matters” to Sir John Harrington. “Tis a great task to 
prove one’s honesty, and yet not spoil one’s fortune,” he 
says. In those days they put the truth so forcibly that one 
wonders if they did not see it more clearly than succeeding 
generations. Might we not yet recapture the style if once 
we recaptured the sincerity ? 

Although it is coherent, the book is full of lively contra- 


dictions, So was English life itself under Elizabeth and 
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James. It rioted: says the Steeple of St. Paul's of the 
goings-on in Paul's Walk :— 

* What shuffling, what shouldering. what jostling, what jeering, 
what biting of thumbs to beget quarrels, what holding up of fingers 
to remember drunken meetings, what braving with teathers, what 
bearding with moustaches, what casting open of cloaks to publish 
new clothes, what mufl!ing in cloaks to hide broken elbows, so that 
when I hear such trampling up and down, such spitting, such 
hawking and such humming (every man’s lips making a noise, yet 
not a word to be understood) | verily believe that Lam the Tower 
ef Babel.” 

Yet it was a peaceful time for Jack and Joan. 

* Well can they judge of nappy ale 

And tell at large a winter tale ; 

Climb up to the apple loft, 

And turn the crabs till they be soft.” 
It Juxuriated and lusted, the Shakespearean Age, * dancing, 
masking, revelling,” marrying its Princess Elizabeth in pearls 
and diamonds 
**s0 thick beset that they stood like shining pinnacles upon her amber- 
coloured hair, dependently hanging plaited down over her shoulders 
to her waist ; between every plait a roll or list of gold spangles, 
pearls, rich stones and diamonds.” 
Yet it was primitive and stern, disipproved of play-going, 
and approved of hell-fire and considcred the breeding of a 
gentlewomun should be * like to the Duteh woman's clothing, 
tending to pro.t only and comeliness.” 

Round these contradictions Mr. Harrison has 
theory. The reader can follow it out as he reads. but. it 
never intrudes, merely making its bow in the preface and 
then retiring, conscious that the entertainment will prove 
theory of Shakespeare's own 


woven a 


its own justification. The 
changing mood we know, his young content and ecstasy 
his mature bitterness growing to despair, and then, after 
all, Miranda, and the gay rogue Autolycus—salvage. But 
what Mr. Harrison sees, around and beyond Shakespeare, is 
the age itself passing buovancy to. disillusionment, 
complaining of the Epidemical Infection of Lying among 
writers and of the neglect of archery. “* By the mean of 
closing in the comunon grounds, cur archers, for want of 
room to shoot abroad, creep into bowling alleys and ordinary 
dicing houses nearer home, where they have room enough 
to hazard their money at unlawful games.” Hlow the 
modern parallels jump to mind—how near 1928 and 1628! 

The theory may casily be true, for Shakespeare, being a 
playwright, knew well the temper of his time, danced to its 
piping and lamented when it mourned. Even if it is not 
true it is valuable. The agelessness of Shakespeare, the 
width of his mind and the depth of his knowledge bewilder 
us too frequently: no one understands him who doves not 
understand his limitations. To see his true immensity 
we must sce him rst as an Elizabethan. And as we do 
this many things become clearer. Why, for instance, Shake- 
vas a snob, and wiy Desdemona did not speak out 


“So cowtike, 


from 


speare 
and save herself, almost meriting Topsy’s jibe 
my dear.” 


Cats Ancient and Modern 


The Modern Cat: 
Stickland Cates. 


Her Mind and Manners. 
(Maemillan. &s. Gd.) 


Ry Ceorzing 


Kiveryone has been impressed by the self-sufficiency of the 
cat. She is no such time-server and flatterer as the dog, who 
hangs on his master’s words and movements as if he were a 
The cat, on the other hand, behaves as if favours 
She shows little attachment to people. 
She may adopt a house and settle there firmly : she may be 
uncasy if she is away from her familiar surroundings : but, 
when once the strangeness is over and everything conducive 
to her comfort is being religiously carried out, one mistress is 
as good to her as another. 

Cats can be taught to beg; but no one could imagine that 
a cat begged for anything but her own ends. Her lack of 
ingratiation has given her an air of aristocracy ; she seems to 
compel people to treat her with respect. The advertisement 
in a German newspaper went too far :— 


demi-god. 
were hers by rights. 


“Wanted by a lady of rank, for adequate remuneration, a few 
well-behaved and respectably dressed children to amuse a cat, 
in delicate health, two or three hours a day.” 

Even a cat has no claim to reduce human beings to this 
subserviency. None the less, there is no denying her dignity 
und impressiveness. 


eos 


She remains a mystery ; and attempts to solve the mystery 
have been strange and contradictory. In Egypt she wag 
holy and sacred, and a whole city would go into mourning on 
the death of a cat. In Rome a man of noble birth who 
accidentally killed a cat was torn to pieces by the furious 
crowd. Yet during the Renaissance she was more hated than 
loved. From the records of trials for witchcraft we learn 
that while the devil appeared sixty times as a cavalier and 
two hundred and fifteen as a goat, he took the form of a black 
cat no less than nine hundred times. 

Attitudes change: the cat is the same. We still try to 
enter behind her actions and divine her feelings. 
still unable to tell even if she feels at all. Modern science 
observes her behaviour with a greater strictness, and can tell 
us much more about her from the outside. Dr. Georgina 
Stickland Gates has collected and compared the results of a 
host of investigators. *‘ The modern cat,” she writes, * has 
come out of the kitchen, out of the stable, even out of a 
living-room, and has stepped into the scientific laboratory.” 
With this step a good deal of the fabulous vanishes ; 
real knowledge seems only to be increased in negative ways, 


We are 


but our 


The stories which attribute great powers of reasoning to 
cats seem to be entirely disproved by experiment. 
have learned to pull a latch and open a door have learned it, 
If a cat 
is shut in a room from which her only exit is by pulling a loop 
of string. her procedure is to rush round in a fury, scratching 
and clawing at everything. In time, she learns to pull the 
loop. On each occasion she repeats her wild and random 
attempts, but gradually 
climinated, and it takes her less and less time to strike the 
right one. She learns in much the same way in which a man, 
pitched time after time into a pool of water, might learn to 
swiin. ** She says Dr. 
procedure, hit-or-miss varied struggling, guided by accidental 
solution.” If there is someone on each occasion who opens 
the door as soon as she licks her paw, she will learn just as 
quickly to lick her paw to get out of the room. 

It scems, then, that the cat has no inkling of causal con- 
lier world is Hume’s world, in which there are no 
causes but only successive events. In an experiment with 
two cats, a piece of meat was hung on a string out of their 
A stick was put through it, with one end in their 
cage: they had only to pull on the stick, and the meat would 
he brought within reach. Neither of the cats learned to claw 
the stick. They paid it no attention but scrambled madly 
io get out of the cage. 

Three dogs failed as completely at the test, but ten out of 
eleven monkeys immediately grasped the stick and secured 
ihe food. They did not even hesitate, try to reach the food 
and accidentally seize the stick. They seemed to understand 
the situation and use the stick in much the same way in which 
we might use a spoon. On the whole it seemed that cuts 
learned at about the same rate as dogs, or a little more slowly, 
and more quickly than horses, rats, or chickens ; but both 
cats and dogs were considerably less * intelligent” than 


Cats who 


not reasonably, but by a series of happy accidents. 


unnecessary movements — are 


Gates, “man’s second-best 


Uses, 


neXions. 


reach. 


monkeys. 

Dr. Gates suggests (there is no way of proving it) that 
those cats who have learned to fish have learned it by * trial 
and error.” There are quite well authenticated cases of this 
faculty. 

‘Tt know an instance of a cat born and bred in a flour mill. 
was a universal custom with this pussy to watch by the dam-sice, 
where she might have been seen at any time either in winter or 
in summer. She used to run alone the edge of the water in full 
tilt after a trout vntil it stopped ; then, seeming to take aim for 


few seconds, she would dive down like an arrow from a bow 


and never fail to land the fish.” 

Even on Egyptian monuments end tombs there are repre- 
sentations of cats going with their masters to fish or retrieving 
fish from the water, On the other hand a kitten’s ability to 
catch mice is said to be instinctive, needing neither tuition 
from the mother, nor accidental success. 

A cat's abilities are no less interesting and amazing, even 
if they are never rationally acquired. Iler oddest and best 
verified feats are instinctive. There is no doubt of her 
ability to turn her body in the air and land squarely on her 
fect when she falls. In one experiment, all the cats were 
able to turn perfectly, even when the distance of the fall was 
only one foot, and some were able to turn in six inches 
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Motion picture studies have heen made which show how she * Ah, you wish to join the famous Legion’ asked the o il who 
contracts her forelegs first and turns her forepart round, was sttending to us. | 
; oid ’ \ he 3 ‘ ere thinking about it. Is it true that the pays ten francs a 
then contracts her hind legs and turns her hind part. A cat gay and that there's a bonus of 5.000 frances as well 27 
an turn herself through any angle by continuing contractions We were assured that it wes perfectly le Moreover. the food 
of this kind. was of the choicest and the prospects dazzling. Indeed, for men of 
“ : . . . adventure the Legion was ti deal life couple of smart voun 
Some cats appear to have a native sense of orientation : ; Z th stage cana f o ; wer at seat, Pir 
men With some experrence ¢ soldier ilread “A Ti n il 
: : ; ; | u i 
which is beyond our explanation. Dr. Gates quotes an find themselves sergeanta before long. And it would be merely 
cat with them. When — in the ordinary nature of things if in du uurse they were sent to 


example in which a boat party took a 
they were a mile from shore the cat grew uneasy and anxious 
He climbed out upon one end, stretched his 


The men turned 


to go home. 
head towards home and mewed continually. 
the boat round slowly, but Tom was always on the part 
of the boat nearest home. and straining as far as he could 
in that direction.” 
and held him in the bottom of the boat while they rotated it. 
As soon as they freed him, he dashed unerringly in the right 


They covered him with a blanket-shawl 


direction. There are instances, also. in which cats have found 
their way back home after they have been taken miles away 
into totally unknown places. This faculty, however. seems to 
be uncommon: other cats have been lost and have starved 
within a few minutes’ walk of their homes. 
The world of the cat is hard for us to enter. 
blind, but she has a keen discrimination between degrees of 
is tone-deaf, but her perceptica 
Of what her 
interior states may be science can tell us nothing. We still 
proceed by the old method of trying to guess what we should 


She is colour- 


brightness and shade. She 
of loudness and softness is far acuter than ours. 


feel like, if we were in her body. engaged in her activities. 
Dr. Gates has written @ very charming book and one that 


our readers will enjoy thoroughly. 


The Legion 


Syria. By John Harvey. 


With the Foreign Legion in 
(Hutchinson. IJ2s. bd.) 


* ADVENTURE, tragedy, comedy, romance, love, lust, glowing 


heroism and brutish degradation,” the publishers inform us, 
“are all blended in this photograph of hell upon earth.” 
After this we are prepared for a dull book. However, it makes 
nothing sensational 


there is very 


True. there is 


good reading, although 
about the story which Mr. Harvey has to tell. 
cruelty and stupidity in it, but these are the commonplaces, 
not the exceptions, of the worid. 

It is an ordinary story of a more or less down and out, dis- 
ilusioned man from a Welsh mining village. believing the 
promises which were told him by French officials about the 
Foreign Legion, enlisting in it. finding it very different from 
what it was supposed to be, living the life of a legionary in 
Africa, being drafted to Syria for the war against the Druses, 
serving through it, attempting to escape into Palestine. being 
tht years’ imprisonment, 
he good offices of the British 


recaptured, and sent to cig from 
which he is extricated by t 
Government. We have no means of telling the extent to 
which Mr. Harvey's accusations against the French authorities 
are justified, nor whether the accounts of his own heroic 
actions in Syria are well founded. As to the former, we must 
admit that they bear upon them certain evidences of truth, 
In spite of the publishers’ nonsense, Mr. Harvey does not 
pretend that everything in the Legion was bad. Some barracks 
were dirty and the food uneatable, but others, he says, in- 
cluding the Base at Sousse, were clean and the food good. 
The gratuity that he alleges he was promised at the French 
Consulate in Bedford Square of 5.000 franes turned out to be 
only 500. Some of the officers were brutal and unjust, but 
others, on the other hand, were fine men and good soldiers. 

As to the account of the fighting in Syria, this reads to us 
more as if it had been touched up than any of the rest of the 
book. We are not for a moment throwing doubts upon Mr. 
Harvey's courage. For all we know he may have deserved 
the V.C. many times over; but the accounts of the various 
engagements with the Druses seem most improbable. No 
doubt they all occurred, but hardly in the form in which he 
recounts them to us. When allowance is made for everything, 
however, a damaging indictment remains against the French. 

Mr. Harvey alleges that when he went to the French 
Consulate the following conversation took place :— 

‘*** We've come to inquire about the Foreign Legion,’ we explained 
on our arrival at Bedford Square. 

We could not have been received more politely. 


the Military College at St. Cvr and given their commissions.” 


Mr. Harvey subsequently states that the pay is not ten 
frances a day, but far less, and that the bonus was 500, and 
not 5,000 franes, and that there is no opportunity whatever 
of promotion in the ranks. These statements are either true 
or false. If false, we do not see what there is to prevent one 
of the officials in the French Consulate bringing a libel action 
against Mr. Harvey and his publishers. If, on the other hand, 
they are true, surely the Consulate is to blame. 


The Magazines 


IN the first article of The Nineteenth Century, Lord Sydenham 
asks * Quo Vadimus,” 
* The Calamity of Modern Times * 
English. 
we read. The Press 


and answers it in apparent despair— 
is set forth in most mordant 
* Things are in the saddle and ride mankind,” 
‘destroys the sense of proportion of 
that all men are 

Only 


*in demanding of a great nation that it should 


millions of readers.” The “ crazy theory 


equal “is leading towards political chaos.” Mussolini 
stands out 
submit itself to discipline and trust the guidance of leaders 
who are not the chance products of democratic elections.” 
Meanwhile the writer sees around him 


into fatalism. feverish pursuit of pleasure, 


‘apathy decpening 
wasteful expen- 
diture, confusion of right and wrong. easy tolerance of evil.” 
Professor Henry Spoener discusses * The Noise Question ~ in 
London. The bad effect of noise on public health is, he think 

greatly under-rated. In many individuals intense nervous 
suffering is induced by city noises and, apparently. nervous 
breakdown may occur in consequence of long exposure to 
become accustomed and. of 
which they no “The Problem of Our 
Voluntary Hospitals” is discussed by Mr. George Quintan 
Roberts (late Secretary of St. Thomas's Hospital). Among the 
questions regarding Hospitals at present before the Ministry 
of Health, he which concerns the Llospital 
treatment of Voluntary Hospitals 
were founded for the treatment of the sick poor, but who 


noises to which the listeners 


longer complain. 


stresses that 
middle-class sufferers. 
are the sick poor ? Hfe would like to see nursing homes on 
{ St. Thomas's Home greatly increased for the 
of the educated man who dces not 


the model « 
accommodation know 
how to afford iilness. he 


provided for the rich in 


would like als» to sce expensive 


accommedation hospitals, who 
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would be charged such fees as might help their less fortunate 
brethren, at the same time providing the richest as well as 
the poorest with all the advantages of the hospital equipment. 
Mr. Arthur Hinks writes a deeply interesting and provocative 
paper upon “* The Image that Fell Down from Jupiter.” As 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, the * Town Clerk of 
Hphesus ” said that the Image of Diana of the Ephesians 
fell Gown from Jupiter. In the seventeenth century it was 
decided that meteoric stones, whatever their origin, did not 
come from the sky. In the early nineteenth, on the contrary, 
it was maintained that they did. The latest authority upon 
such matters, Professor Olivier, of the University of Virginia, 
maintains that “meteors and meteorites differ only in size 
and both come mostly from external space.” Mr. Hinks 
puts forth very tentatively the theory that “they come 
neither from beyond our system nor from Jupiter, but were 
thrown up from our earth's interior by early volcanos,” some 
of them “coming back again,” and others having never 
left the earth at all. Miss W. B. Sedgwick writes and quotes 
charmingly of * Babies in Ancient Literature.” 

A specially good number of Blackwood contains a story 
called ** Out of Focus,” by Mr. Humphrey Jordan, which 
concerns six Europeans living on a remote hillside in Burma, 
and depends for its interest upon neither love nor adventure. 
It is a remarkable piece of character study, rather longer 
than many of Blackwood’s famous short stories, running to 
thirty-seven pages. “ An Irishman” gives us some more 
tales of the Irish Civil Service under the title of ** My Fellow 
Countrymen.” He continues to be as amusing as he was 
iast month: there is, for instance, the account of a young 
man who came to the office of the Local Government Board 
to complain that an old age pension had been denied to an 
elderly namesake of his. It was explained to him that the 
old man had a well-off son who should keep him. The 
suppliant declared that he knew the young man well, and 
knew that he had been “a heartscald ” to his father all his 
life, enlarging at length upon his’ blackguardism, and 
explaining that nothing could be looked for in that direction. 
Upon investigation his words proved to be no more than 
the truth—he had only omitted to say that he himself was 
the son. 

In the Contemporary, Mr. Kingsley Griffith writes of the 
Report of the Industrial Transference Board under the 
heading ‘“ Counsels of Despair.” It is the ‘ considered 
opinion of the Board that in the coal industry alone two 
hundred thousand are surplus to any future requirements, 
and that one hundred thousand in iron and steel and a con- 
siderable though unascertained number in textiles may be 
in the same position.” This feature of permanence changes 
the whole face of the problem. Taken as a whole, Mr. Griflith 
regards the counsels of the Report as those of despair. At 
the end of a very interesting paper he makes some suggestions 
of his own for the amelioration of the situation, chief among 
them “schemes of work nationally or municipally designed 
and undertaken.’ Don Luigi Sturzo sets forth * The Right 
of Resistance to the State’ on the part of Catholics, as it 
is defined by the Scholastics, notably St. Thomas. Can the 
theory be applied to a modern State? ‘Even under free 
régimes, disguised dictatorships may be found,” and resistance 
thus rendered legitimate but very rarely. Bringing the 
matter to a practical issue, he concludes that to-day in France 
* a Catholic revolt against the State would not be legitimate, 
whereas a Catholic agitation is legitimate.” Lady Uartog 
gives a striking picture of a successful effort towards ** Indian 
Village Uplift’ in Gurgaon. At the end of her article she 
makes an arresting (and somewhat alarming) suggestion 
about the possibilities of broadcasting and its effects as a 
method of propaganda upon the agricultural masses in India. 

“The Living Wage—a Worker's View” is put forward 
by “Trade Unionist” in the Fortnightly. The writer is 
convinced that the fixing of wages must be a matter of 
agreement between employers on the one hand and werkers’ 
representatives on the other. It cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished by the State. ‘ Wellington's Surrender to 
the Catholics,” by Denis Gwynn, contains some entertaining 
particulars of a historical episode. Among them he tells how 
Wellington formed a close friendship with a Dr. Curtis, the 
Rector of the Irish College in Salamanca, and “ offered 
Dr. Curtis an English Protestant Bishopric with six thousand 


a year.” The Irish priest naturally refused the offer, ** which 
appeared to astonish Wellington.” It seems extraordinary 
that the Iron Duke should have made a friend and attempted 
to make a Bishop of a man of whose sincerity he had so poor 


an opinion, “Dante in Modern Italy,” by Mr. Gordon 


George, and * Patronage and the English Poets” by Mr, 
Robert Graves are both very pieasant papers. 
The National Review publishes as its first article “ The 


Vindication of a Great Public Servant—Sir Eyre Crowe's 
Famous Memorandum.” This Memorandum, which — has 
been recently published among * British Documents on the 
Origins of the War,” was written in 19067, and deals with 
the then relations between France, Germany and Great 
Britain. Mr. Richard Edgecumbe writes some interesting 
recollections of Edward Trelawny (the friend of Shelley and 
Bryon), whom he knew in his old age. 

In the Empire Review, the Maharaja-dhiraj of Patiala 
pleads that the Indian States ~ which originally came into 
the orbit of the British Empire on definite contractual con- 
ditions, expressed in engagements of various kinds, hav 
for long felt that these conditions were not very strictly 
observed on the British side.’ The Maharaja speaks as 
* Chancellor in India of the Chamber of Princes.” He and 
his confréres are prepared, he says, to show on all Gecasions 
their loyalty to the Crown, but they do ask that in return 
they should be put in a position to enjoy the rights which 
constitutionally belong to them. The article is headed 
* The Offer of the Indian Princes.” * The Impressions of 
a Tourist in West Africa,” by Major Walter Elliot, describes 
a journey through West Africa undertaken by three members 
of Parliament under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association. The impressions conveyed to the reader ar 
vivid and unexpected. West Africa has changed vers 
rapidly in the last few years and so, it would seem, has the 
negro. “Romance and = Osmiridium,” by Mr. Ortsby 
Lennon, graphically describes the events that led to the 
discovery of the Adams River osmiridium field in Westert 
Tasmania early in 1925. 

The fourth instalment of * Raiders of the Deep,” by Mr. 
Lowell Thomas, once more adds a thrill to the lively pages 
of The World To-day, and leaves the reader gasping at thi 
courage of man and at his cruel inventions. ** Colonel Hous 
Talks on World Affairs ~ in an interview with Mrs. Chalmers 
Roberts. He would like to see a revision of the Sea Laws, 
he tells us, “ which would do away with the necessity of an 
agreement regarding the size of navies.” He sees no reason 
why Britain should not have the biggest navy she can support 
provided she undertakes that merchant ships shall be alle 
to traverse the seas unmolested in time of war, 


Fiction 
Children Errant 


The Children. By Edith Wharton. (D. Appleton and Co. 7s. (1.) 
The Triumph of Youth. By Jacob Wasserman. (Allen end 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Evira Wiarton’s new novel is a deftly satiric attack 
on that many-millioned group of American men and women 
who, drifting from scene to scene of vanity and senseless 
pleasure, realize nothing of the most intimate human rela- 
tionship but the impermanence with which they have in- 
vested it. 

With smiling malice Mrs. Wharton exposes these folk, 
compact of luxury and greed, idling in their huge hotels. 


parading on the Lido the “ standardized beauty” of tly 
women, involved in passionless intrigues. She diagnoses sucli 
existence as a “lapse into savagery.” in which nothing 


matters but * food, finery, and dancing.” Indeed this savaci 
crudeness under sophisticated fashions provides poor stuf 
for a novelist of Mrs. Wharton’s quality; and the travic 
power of her nobler books would be irrelevant here. But 
her chief concern in this story is with the children of these 
careless, changing people, distracted infants fought over }) 
contending parents, poor casualties of the divorce courts 
with no fixed home. This very modern version of the ** cry 
of the children ” hesitates between mirth and pathos, comedy 
and serious expostulation ; and, if the artistic unity is slight!» 
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FREUD'S NEW BOOK 








ON RELIGION 


THE FUTURE OF AN 
ILLUSION 
kUD 


“Dr. Freud’s new book is of peculiar 
interest. In it he has allowed himself 
one of his rare excursions from the field 
of strict specialization which he has made 
his own. The Future of an Illusion is 
concerned with a discussion ot the nature 
of religious belief. It is quite short (one 
hundred pages) and it is exceedingly 
simply and lucidly written, with hardly a 
technical term. \Whatever we may 
think of Dr. Freud’s point of view (and 
it will be exceedingly unpalatable to 
some) few will be able, after reading 
this book, to deny the nobility of his 
mind, his courage, and his lofty dis- 
interestedness.”—The Spectator. 
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| DYhe Magazine that mer can read 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


on 
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D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


—Uproariously funny 
R. H. MOTTRAM 
——Supernatural tale 
SIR CLAUD SCHUSTER 
—on Mountaineering 
A. E. W. MASON 
—in a brilliant serial 
E. G. BOULENGER 
—on Zoo Babies 
A. A, IRVINE 
—A Tale of the Tropics 


| CHOOSE YOUR CAREER—DON’T DRIFT. 


By the Headmaster of Harrow. 


FREE ADVICE and INFORMATION from 
* CAREERS” DEPT., Pall Mall Magazine. 
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R. E. CROMPTON 
REMINISCENCES, I14/- net. 
Francis Birrell in the Observer: 


“Colonel Crompton’s differ from most 
other memoirs because they are written by 


somebody who has devoted himself yes 18 
still devoting himself at the age o rhty- 
three) to things that really matter. ‘Ateer 


the vapourings of diplomatists and politi 
cians, this sturdy, solid volume has much of 
the sustaining succulence of beef-steak. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


COLLEY CIBBER 


By F. D. SENIOR, 16/- net. 


Alan Porter in the Spectator: “ Miss 
Dorothy Senior tells Cibber’s life in a 
pleasant and lively fashion. She makes out 
a good case fox hits intelligence. The plays 
he wrote were amongst the best of his time; 


for he wrote in a clear, quick-running 
English, with an admirable command of 
technique.” , 

“We are not only given a life of Cibber, 


however; Miss Senior has written an anec- 
dotal history of the English Stage in the 
in 


early Eighteenth Century Aap 
‘The volume is nobly produced, with excel- 
I cis tions; it is far more pleasing to 


read and to har dle the 
ambitious volu: 


ho many — nsive and 
s from private presses.” 








THE NEW LOTUS-EATERS 


| TRAVELS IN TUNISIA 


= | By DorotHy Buck. — Illustrated, 15/- net 











““A gay and charming book of travel.”—Daily Express. 


titi 
| 


“A book for people just like us-——people who like 


pl 
wn 


good food and bathrooms and adventures and hate 


other tourists and haven’t much money—-people who 


°—T he 
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like romance without fleas.’ Authoress. 


nm 





“An odd kind of travel-book—a mixture of 
Baedeker, Mr. Norman Douglas, and ‘ The Arvabian 
Nights.’ There is plenty of entertainment in this 


| book.”—Daily News. 


== 


| « Many will long to see the quaint and brilliant 


_ | things of which she writes so well.””—Sainrday Review 
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“It would have been amusing to have met this couple 








on their travels.”’”—Daily Express. 
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Ro /3 aiile I had a 
Private Income 


like So-and-So!”’ 


We will help you to make the wish “ come true.” 
Fill in and post coupon for full details of a plan 
which, in addition to other great benefits, will 
bring you 


£250 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of the happiness of knowing that at 55 years of age you 
will be entitled to a private income of £250 a year for the rest 
of your life or—if you prefer it—£3,000 in cash! Think of 
the relief of knowing that if, meantime, anything happens to you, 
your family is provided for! 

Such contentment of mind is easily within your reach. To-day 
you can take the first step towards it. By filling in and posting 
the inquiry form below, you will receive a detailed plan showing 
how, at your present age and out of your present income, you can 
make this sure provision for your family and for your own 
later years. 

You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to the Sun of Canada 
of a sum you can easily afford out of your income. On each of 
these deposits you claim and receive substantial rebate of Income 
Tax. This is an additional clear saving. 

Basing results on the present rate of bonus you will, at 55 years 
of age, receive £250 a year for life. This private income is 
guaranteed to you however long you live. 

If you do not live to that age your family will receive a cash 
payment of £2,000, plus accumulated profits. If death be the 
result of an accident, they will receive £4,000, plus the 
accumulated profits. 

If through illness or accident you are permanently incapacitated 
for earning a living, deposits cease, and instead of making them 
you will receive £20 per month until reaching the age of 55, from 
which date you will receive £250 a year for the remainder of 
your life. 

The assets of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada (the great 
annuity company) now exceed £82,000,000, and are under strict 
Government supervision. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 3 
CO. OF CANA DA, 

(Division 13), 2, 3 & 4 Cockspur St, 
London, S.W.1 


Assuming I can save and deposit £ pheneainaiinne it cinitéiinns 
please send me—without obligation on my pari—full par- 
ticulars of your endowment plan showing what income or 
cash sum will be available for me. 


Trafalgar Square, 


AMINA 


DEED . wi cidcsncedapeseicnonantssstusiidaensaatadanngmnidebiniavniaenbide = 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


OND: aninnavacdnusnsianondasnenisvedinanadnaumnnenenianncsuiainndimihaiiiie 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


[44444 24 


VASA A A Aad pad ahh badad 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Particulars Apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGAT TE, ECa © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, Sa 
CORER, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

GLO AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GhASGOR ‘# SOUTHAMPTOR 
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N 1918, just ten years ago, two epoch- 
making books were published — 
MARRIED LOVE and WISE 

PARENTHOOD by Dr MARIE 
STOPES. Made by genius and courage, 
they at once stirred the community to a 
new attitude towards the fundamental 
facts of life; and in spite of innumerable 
imitators, they remain the standard sources 
of sex guidance to-day. 


Dr Stopes herself is now one of the 
most famous women in the world, both as 
a courageous and outspoken reformer, 
and a recognised leader of scientific 
thought. Yet she is simple and sym- 
pathetic enough to be the trusted adviser 
in millions of homes. She is teaching us 
not to suppress or be ashamed of sex, but 
to use it and ennoble it and make it 
contribute to our spiritual welfare. 


How much the public needed Dr 
Stopes’s teaching is shown by the fact 
that 620,000 copies of MARRIED LOVE 
(Putnam 6s. net) have been bought and 
496,000 copies of WISE PARENT- 
HOOD (Putnam 3s. 6d. net). MARRIED 
LOVE explains frankly and fully the 
psychological and physical conditions of 
marriage—a subject of which most of the 
public are still ignorant, and paying for 
their ignorance; WISE PARENTHOOD 
is the leading handbook on birth-control, 
the spacing of children, and the limitation 
of families for the good of the individual 
and the race. 


Of Dr Stopes’s later books, the most 
important are RADIANT MOTHER- 
HOOD (Putnam 6s.) and CONTRA- 
CEPTION: Its Theory and Practise 
(Bale 15s.), a comprehensive treatise on 
birth-control for doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and all social workers, etc. 


A new book which Putnam will shortly 
be publishing upholds the ideals of sex 
in marriage and gives attention to diffi- 
culties which may arise after the early 
stages and during middle and later life. 


An interesting study of Dr Marie 
Stopes and her work, with portraits, has 
been written by the well known publicist, 
Mr Harold Begbie. Copies may be 
obtained gratis from G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Ltd., 24 Bedford Street, W.C, 2. 
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mperilled, it is in the nature of the case that it should be. 
The Wheater pair have been divorced; each has married 
again; after farther divorce. they have been reunited. The 
family consists of four little Wheaters, and three “ steps “— 
he daughter of Clive Wheater by the movie star he had 
wedded in the interlude. and two children belonging to a former 
marriage of Prince Buondelmonte, who had been Mrs. Clive 
Wheater’s husband during that interval. (This is really so 
complicated that the situation is flavoured witha suggestion of 
improbability.) The pathetic tribe is governed by the eldest 
virl Judith, hardly sixteen, whose persuasions have remarried 
her parents, and whose consuming anxicty is to keep her 
charges together, since in their solidarity seems to lie their 
only hope of a regularized and decent existence. On the 
steamer between Algiers and Venice she finds an ally in Martin 
Boyne, who after long absence is returning to seek at Cortina 
Rose Sellars, a lady loved years before and now free to be his. 
She is still gracious and lovely; and Martin Boyne rests 
contentedly in the rare mountain air, till Judith, terrified by 
divination of more mutability in attitude, runs 
iway with all her company to Cortina, and Martin, after some 
farcical conferences with an array of fantastic parents on the 
Lido, finds himself temporary guardian. Then his spirit 
vradually ceases to murmur praises of the “ one autumnal 
face’: realizes that the wild spray from the fountain of youth 
that is the Wheater family is more invigorating, and that the 
immature and touching grace of Judith has shaken it into the 
true agony of love. The excitements of the Wheaters’ daily 
life, the sorrowful conflict with Rose, the foredoomed struggle 
to preserve the integrity of the * 
development of Mr. Dobree the lawyer, who appears to succeed 
where Boyne fails, and the humiliating moment that reveals 
Judith as all unripe for love, are matters related with supreme 
skill in the art of story-telling. The conclusion, when Boyne, 
long after, by mere chance learns that the children had been 
separated after all, and sees the wavering beauty of Judith 
in the distance, is bitterly but brilliantly contrived. 

The charm of the book dwells chiefly in the girl Judith, 
so initiated into the follies of her world, and yet so com- 
pletely innocent. There's a touch of Miss Kennedy's Tessa 
about her, though she is altogether unawakened. Rose Sellars, 
reticent and refusing, ** made of light and reason,” possesses the 
exquisiteness that is bought by limitations ; yet some of her 
words and actions scem too obvious for her finesse. A certain 
the mind hints that the central 


her elders’ 


army of babes,” the surprising 


dissatisfaction in reader's 


situation is too artificial, created as it is by the caprices of 


valueless people. Mrs. Wharton is best when she is more 
profound. But here is mirth, compassion, understanding, 
and many passages of admirable English. One remembers 


Judith asleep in the bracken, her sandailed feet crossed * like 
a resting Mercury's.” 


In Jacob Wasserman’s The Triumph of Youth the children of 


Lower Franconia in the seventeenth century achieve a victory. 
This is a fine page of mingled sweetness and horror drawn from 
the dreadful tale of the suppression of witcheraft. The 
avaricious Bishop Adolf, dominated by the persecuting Jesuit, 
ater Cropp, lives in mortal fear of demons. Evil smoke and 
sinister Miserere continually proclaim the anguish of his 
exoreism ; and no creature is safe from the deadly accusation. 
Compelled to see his neglected nephew, Baron Ernest, in the 
‘astle of Ehrenberg, he is so seduced by the innocence and 
charm of the imaginative who has captivated the 
countryside, especially the children, by his marvellous 
story-telling, that he carries him to his palace. Pater Cropp 
so works on his mind that Ernest is arraigned as a sorcerer. 
But companies of children draw together in an army that 
releases him. While he is in prison, Pater Friedrich Spe 
rescues his faery soul from its dire amazement, and draws him 
closer to humanity. The old Bishop in his shuddering love 
and sadist fear, and the strange distracted mother of Ernest 
Wirzburg under the 


boy. 


are simple but remarkable portraits. 

panic has a nightmare reality 

the narrative is very convincing. 
RacneEL ANNAND TAYLOR, 


THE MAYOR AND OTHER FOLK. By George Bicker- 
staff. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—This book of sketches has indeed an 
old-fashioned flavour. One seems to open a mid-Victorian 
album, and sit gazing while a pensive voice describes in detail 
the lives of the stiffly postured figures on the yellowing cards, 


and the earnest simplicity of 


the intonation always promising some hidden dramatic secret 
that the words never give away. ‘The vulgar man who dared 
to become Mayor and faded into disrepute, Father Shackleford 
who ventured to be a Catholic priest, the Scots professor who 
drank, Mr. Percival the schoolmaster who was loved and 
hated, the effusive Cynthia Crane, who surely had a mystery 
in her, Dr. Jennings whose youth was blighted by Cclenso 
(whom he had not read)—here they are, minutely recorded. 
The narrator is hardJy sympathetic with some of them; but 
he remembers them; just so he remembers them. Their his- 
tories are chiefly distressing, and a little pointless. Yet. one 
feels, there is a point somewhere. You yawn—and you read 


on. 
THRE LASLETT AFFAIR. By A Gentleman with a 
Duster. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.)—-This novel opens with 


scenes in the boyhood and youth of two very different 
characters, who are yet almost mystically at racted to cach 
other. Stephen Laslett is the son of a self-made millionaire 
financier, while Hugh Todrell, who later becomes a Public 
Schoolmaster, represents English aristocracy at its best. 
Stephen's father, wanted by the police for forgery, commits 
suicide, and Stephen, hitherto pampered, is thrown on his 
own resources. He has alternate periods of manly strugel 
and of cynica! despair, and his latent idealism is represented 
as playing its part in his murder of Leo Daga, the decadent 
dramatist who has been an evil influence in his own life and that 
of his mother. The friendship between Hugh and Stephen, 
having suffered temporary eclipse, is strangely renewed afte: 
the murder. Both men are in love with the same girl, and her 
apparently baffling and vacillating conduct supplics a thread 
of mystery which is only unravelled on the last page. It is 
an odd story-—a wandering improvisation rather than a 
neatly-patterned narrative. But it is vigorously written, and, 
amid much that is extravagant, it presents a great variety of 
true scenes of modern English life. as well as many of those 
penetrating reflections on social and religious matters in which 
this gifted writer always excels. 


ACID. By Sir Henry Imbert Terry, Bt. (Skeffington. 
7s. 6d.)—A corpse, with the face not only stabbed but 
mutilated with acid, is found in a lonely house by the local 
constable and the young curate of a West Country village. 
There follows an intricate plot, a novel feature of which is 
that it is the victim, not the criminal, whose identity remains 
a mystery. The grimness of the tale is pleasantly relieved 
by breezy descriptions of rural life and character. 


THE RAMPANT AGE. By Robert S. Carr. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—This story by a very young American author is 
hardly a novel in the strict sense. It describes a series of 
incidents in the development of Paul Benton, from his going 
into trousers and becoming *“‘a regular guy” at his local 
high school to the time of his first serious love affair at the 
age of nineteen. Portraits of his schoolfellows and elders are 
introduced, and the book offers a brightly coloured and racy, 
but essentially convincing, study of life among the modern 
youth of a small American town. Mr. Carr is a writer of 
great promise, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best Questions sub- 
mitted is awarded this week to Mr. Ik. M. Little. ¢ o Bank of 
Australasia, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 
for the following :— 


Questions on Australia 


1. What two Australian animals lay eggs ? 

2. What bird is referred to as the “ settler’s clock ” ? 

3. Which State produces the following variety of 
abundance: bananas, pineapples, passion-fruit, oranges, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums and strawberries ? 

4. What large portion of the Commonwealth is not a part of any 
State ? 

5. In what river are found the fish with lungs ? 

6. Which is the city in Australia 
approximate population ? 

7. In what State is Canberra, the Federal capital, situated ? 

8. What plant has covered large areas of valuable land, rendering 
it unfit for agriculture ? 

9. What day is commemorated in Australia with feeling akin to 
that shown in Great Britain on Armistice Day ? 

10. What are Australia’s three great drawbacks which bring 
devastation from time to time ? 

ll. Which State has no surviving aborigines ? 

12. What part of the Australian waters has a reputation like that 
of the Bay of Biscay ? 

13. Which State has had a Labour Government since 1915 ? 

14. On what great national question are all political parties in 
agreement ? 


fruit in 
lemons, 


largest and what is its 


Answers will be found on page Vili. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 300.) 

Matthew Paris, the thirteenth-century monk of St. Albans, 
was the first competent English historian, as distinguished 
from many earlier annalists and chroniclers. But he was 
clearly no geographer, if we may judge from the Four Maps of 
Great Britain designed by Matthew Paris which the Trustees of 
the British Museum have had reproduced in excellent coloured 
facsimile from three of their MSS. and one at Corpus, 
Cambridge, and edited by Mr. J. P. Gilson and the Rev. 
Ilerbert Poole (12s. 6d.). London appears in the place of 
Oxford, the Thames flows into the Channel, and East Anglia 
supplants Kent. Northern Scotland is bent at a right angle 
to the Lowlands, and points eastward—a_ long-standing 
error derived, no doubt, from Ptolemy’s map. _ Still, these 
are the earliest known detailed maps of Britain, and are of 
curious interest. In another attractive volume the Trustees 
have reproduced Six Early Printed Maps (6s.), including the 
first printed map of Great Britain—always excepting the 
prints of Ptolemy—and the earliest English map of the 
Great Mogul’s territories, drawn by Baffin. The cheapness 
of these fine reprints is remarkable, Every school library 
ought to buy them at once. 

* * * * 

Bonnie Prince Charlie and ihe Borderland (Thurnam, illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. David Johnstone Beattie, is a book 
which by reason of its snippets of local information may be 
interesting to people residing in Carlisle and neighbourhood. 
We regret that our commendation of it must stop here, for we 
find a whole page in it (127) conveyed without any effective 
acknowledgment from Lord Mahon’s History of Great Britain, 
except that where Lord Mahon writes ** informed,” Mr. Beattie 
writes “told.” Pages 158 and 234-5 also contain almost word 
for word unacknowledged conveyances from Chambers’ History 
of the Rebellion. Mr. Beattie and Chambers perhaps supped 
out of the same pot, but the name of the pot should have been 
mentioned. There is also much slipshod inaccuracy. Loch- 
nanuagh (twice) and Lichfield are misspelled : there is no such 
spot as the Ford of Trew (p. 24): Charles never created Parson 
Coppock Bishop of Carlisle: and to refer to men of the 
Cameron clan as ** Cameronians”’ is an insult to the clan, 


and shows a singular ignorance of Scottish history. 
* * x # 


Enrico Caruso, as well as being a great singer, was a man 
of vivid and interesting temperament. His wife, with the 
help of her sister, has given an excellent portrait of him in 
Wings of Song (Hutchinson, 16s.) It is an affectionate 
book, written with a good deal of simplicity and charm. Off 
the stage, Caruso remained very boyish, with the alternate 
explosive and generous moods which we may expect of such 
an artist. He was sparing in praise, demanding as a right 
the most careful attention to his career. Uis singing was the 
centre of the whole universe to him, and it was disaster to 
any servant who bungled the ritual of dressing and all the 
other preparations Caruso made when he was to go on the 
stage. But his fits of kindliness and consideration were as 
striking as his egocentricities. His fame, his versatility and 
his openness made him very much beloved. 

* * * * 

We commend once again that invaluable annual, The 
British Year Book of International Law, of which the ninth 
issue, dated 1928, has just appeared (Oxford University Press, 
16s.). The British and American jurists who are responsible 
for the Year Book are rendering a great service to international 
law and to the whole movement for a better understanding 
between the peoples of the world. The exact summaries of 
awards of international tribunals, of notable diplomatic 
events and so forth are most useful. Moreover, the original 
articles contributed by experts are often profoundly instructive. 
This year, for example, Sir John Fischer Williams contends 
with much force that there is no general principle of inter- 
national law which prevents a State from expropriating the 
possessions of aliens without paying full compensation, 
ile leaves to the reader the application of his argument 
to the case of Russia. 

co a3 x Bo 

The Romance of London (Frederick Warne, 8s. 6d.) is a 
reprint of the late Mr. Timb’s well-known work which 
never fails of its fascination, 


The Public Record Office of Northern Treland—which will, 
we trust, be spared the fate of the Dublin Record Oilice, 
destroyed in the Free State’s civil war—has issued its first 
publication, Londonderry and the London Companies, 1609. 
1629 (Belfast: H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.). It is 
primarily a statement of grievances, and thus is typically Irish, 
though the parties concerned were in fact English. When 
the London Companies, at the request of James I., subseribed 
large sums for * planting © derelict Ulster with sound English 
Protestants, they employed an old soldier, Sir Thomas 
Phillips, first to report on the scheme and then to assist in 
earrying it out. Phillips soon quarrelled with his employers 
and spent the rest of his life in trying to oust them on thie 
ground that they were not fulfilling the terms of their charter, 
A copy of the set of papers that he collected in the course 
of this crusade against the City is preserved at Lambeth Palace, 
and has now been printed. It includes much information 
about the progress of the plantation, with thirty-two coloured 
plates of maps and sketches showing the position in 1622, 
Obviously these papers are of the first importance for the 
history of modern Ulster, and it is good to have them mace 
available in so handsome, convenient, and cheap a form. 

* * te * 

An excellent little book of Selections from Swift has been 
edited by Mr. W. T. Williams and Mr. G. H. Vallins (Methuen, 
3s. Gd.). The passages themselves are well chosen to 
illustrate both the amazing and terrible bitterness of Swift, 
and his intimate struggles for kindliness and sympathy in his 
Letters. The introduction is all it should be; a short and 
clear account of Swift's life, a temperate and sound 
appreciation of his works, and a comment upon his deep anil 
loyal friendships. 

» * * * 

Dr. Nutiing has produced a beautiful and interesting book 
in Photographic Arts Secrets (Chapman and Hall, 12s. €d.), 
which amateur photographers will enjoy: why should he 
call them “ camerists,” by the way? The author is an 
American, but he tells us that “* there is more that is pictori:| 
in England to the square mile ~ than anywhere else on earth, 


A Library List 


MisceLLANreous :— Modern Maslers of Etching. G. &£. 
Brockhurst. (The Studio. 5s.)-——-—~4n Introduction to 


Crystal Analysis. By Sir William Bragg. (Bell. 12s.) 
—-—Pensees and Letters of Joseph Joubert. Edited by 
Richard Aldington. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.)———Vertebrate 
Zoology. By G. R. de Beer. With an Introduction by 
Julian S. Huxley. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 15s.) - 
Stage Ligiting. By C. Warold Ridge. (effer, Cam- 
bridge. 12s. 6d.) Building Character. Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent Education. 
(Cambridge University Press. Cloth 10s., paper 5s.) . 
Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the Year 
ending March 31st, 1927. (Government of India, Cal- 
cutta. Rs. 2.14.0.)——First Editions of To-day and 
How to Tell Them. By H. 5. Boutell. (Elkin Mathew. 
3s.)-——London’s Coats ef Arms. By Richard Crosley. 
(Robert Scott. 5s.)———-Simple People. By Archibald 
Marshall. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—— Twenty-five Years as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By Charles Herbert. (Wells, 
Gardiner. 2s. 6d.)——-Diogenes : The Future of Leisure. 
By C. E. M. Joad. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)--—The 100 
Best Investments ; August Supplement. (British, Foreign 
and Colonial Corporation. 1s.)———Study to be Quiet. 
Collected by B. L. Edwards. (Benn.  6s.)--— Masters 
of Modern Art. Millet. By Paul Gsell. Translated by J. 
Lewis May. (The Bodley Head. 5s.)-—-—The Problem 
of Motor Transport. By Christopher T. Brunner. 
(Benn. 12s. 6d.)——The Economic Problems of Europe. 
by M. Philips Price. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) + 
Japanese Garland. By Edmund Blunden. (Beaumont 
Press. 21s.)——Cannons and Big Guns. By Tom 
Reece. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Bunn’s SixPpENNY Lisrary :—A History of Western Europe, 
1815-1926. By D. C. Somerville. The French Novel. 
By IL. Ashton. The Freewill Problem. By Herbert W. 
Carr. The English Stage. By Allardyce Nicoll. The 
British Constitution. By Sir Sidney Low. Oceans and 
Rivers. By E. G. R. Taylor. 

Travert:—-Ad Crusader in Kashmir. By Ernest F. Neve. 
(Seeley Service. 6s.)——American Prosperity. By Paul 
M. Mazur. (Cape. 10s. 6d.)——The Three Musketeers 
of the Sea. By Captain Hermann Koechl, Major James 
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The Conversationalists 


“Glorious view, what?” “H’m!” « « « “ Wonderful air here.” 


“Grrm!” , « « “Grand tobacco this Three Nuns of yours.” ‘‘ Ah-h-h!” 


* x * 


The rest zs silence—and 
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C. Fitzmaurice, Baron Guenther von Huenefeld. (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.) The boyages and Travels of Captain Nathaniel 
Cring. With Introduction and Notes by Captain Alfred 
Dewar. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) Through the Apennines 
and the Lands of the Abruzzi. Described and drawn by 
Histella Canziani. (Ieffer. Cambridge. 25s.) Famous 
Yachts. By John Seott Itughes. (Methuen. 15s.) 
The Dragon Awakes. By A. Krarup-Nielsen. (Bodley 
Hiead. 12s. Gd.) Chronicles of Kenya. By A. Davis 
end H. J. Robertson. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) - 
A West Indian Pepper-Pot. By Lieut.-Col. T. R. 
St. Johnston. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 

flisrory :— Mary Anne Disraeli. By James Sykes. (Benn. 
10s. Gd.) A History of Printing. By John Clyde 
Oswald. (Appleton. 380s.) A Short History of HLM.S. 
Kent, 1653-1928. (Sampson Low. — Is.) Kpochs of 
Greek and Roman Biography. By D.R. Stuart. (Cambridge 
Viniversity Press. 16s. 6d.) Harmsworth’s Universal 
History of the World. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. 
No. 25. (Amalgamated Press. Is. 3d.} Admiral Byng 


and the Loss of Minorca. By Brian Tunstall. (Philip 
Allan. 16s.) Macedonian Imperialism. By Pierre 
Jouguet. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) Christian IV. By John 
A. Gade. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) Recollections 


of the Revolution and the Empire. 
Tour du Pin. Translated by Walter Geer. (Cape. 15s.) 
- Nature in the Age of Louis NIV. By Phyllis KF. 
Crump. (Routledge. 10s. Gd.) Splendid Sons of Sin. 
By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. (Stanley Paul. 18s.) Goethe. 
By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayes. 
2 Vols. (Putnam. 12s.) 
REPRINTS FROM THE BuLLerin OF 

Library :— Paul the Apostle. By 
Bunyan and the Higher Criticism. By J. Rendel Harris. 
Gerald of Wales. By F. M. Powicke. The Art of Jane 
Austen. By S. Alexander. (Longmans Green. 1s. each.) 


By La Marquise de Ia 


THe Joun RyLanps 
A. S. Peake. John 


- The Ecstasies of Thomas de Quincey. Vdited by 
Thomas Burke. (Harrap. 4s. 6d.) Tristram Shandy. 
By Lawrence Sterne. (The Bodley Hfead. 25s.) . 
Dead Woman's Wish. By Emile Zola. (The Inter- 


national Library. 2s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—The Promised Land. By Gilbert Parker. (Cassell. 

7s. 6d.) The Broken Cup. By i. O. Browne. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) The Judas Tree. By Almey 
St. John Adcock. (Ilodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) - 
Joshua's Vision. By William J. Locke. (Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) The Love Nest. By Ring Lardiner. (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.) The Triumph of Youth. By Jacob 
Wassermann. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——The Mayor 
and Other Folk. By George Bickerstaff. (Benn’s. 7s. 6d.) 
The Children. By Kidith Wharton. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 
—— Mortmain. By Mary L. Pendered. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
——This Side Idolatry. By Ephesian C. EK. Bechhofer 
Roberts. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.) The Invader. 
By Hilda Vaughan. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

REFERENCE :—Stephen’s Tea Share Manual, 1928. (Bell, 
Stephens and Byard. 3s. 6d.) Imperial Social Hygiene 
Congress at the Caxton Hall, London, S.W.1. (British 
Social Hygiene Council. 4s. 6d.) Herbert Frys Royal 
Guide to the Principal London and Other Charities, 
(Churchman Publishing Co. 2s.};—— Paton’s List of Schools 
and Tutors, 1928. (J. and J. Paton. 5s.;——-Who's Who 
in Philately, 1928. (Harris Publications. 3s. 6d.) 


Financial Notes 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

Despire the uncertainties of the monetary outlook, the 
Stock Exchange appears to have made up its mind that 
markets will be active during the coming autumn, and they 
have certainly begun the month of September in a cheerful 
frame of mind. The new Chilean Loan, the first important 
issue of the autumn season, was very quickly oversubscribed 
on Tuesday, for in these days a good foreign bond offering a 
yield of 6} per cent. with a premium on redemption, is not 
easily obtained. The Chilean Loan redemption terms, it 
may be noted, provide for repayment of the Bonds solely 
by drawings at par beginning next March, the borrower 
foregoing any right to buy the stock in the market for the 
Sinking Fund at less than its par value if so obtainable. 
Such an option is often reserved with the idea, of course, 
that the borrower may be able to effect redemption of part 
of the Loan at less than its par value, but its renunciation 
in favour of the holder of the Bonds makes an issue very 
much more popular with the investor for he can then look 
forward not only to the certainty of repayment at par, but 
the luck of the draw may give him a handsome bonus after 
a very short period. It is this feature which makes Victory 
Bonds a popular investment, quite apart from their death 
duty privileges. 

The buoyancy of markets has been chiefly shown in a few 
specialities in the industrial market, notably the gramophone 
and wireless group, where fresh speculative buying has come 


in, aided by the strong tone of Wall Street in some of its 
favourite shares, but what is more notable is the sustained 
undertone of strength in all high-class investment securities, 
* * * * 
Tue Price or Caprrat. 

The firmness in money stocks seems to indicate a faith 
in the development of more favourable monetary conditions 
at some future date, a most desirable thing from the Treasury 
point of view if it is to fund its February 1 maturities on 
satisfactory terms. In some quarters it is argued that the 
fall in commodity prices which has occurred since 1920 
warrants a further decline in the gencral rate of interest on 
long-term capital, on the theory that the cost of capital varies 
with the commodity price level —a theory which has certainly 
stood the test of experience in post-war vears. The difliculty 
with such theories is to determine at a precise moment 
whether the factors on which they are based have spent their 
force or not. It is worthy of note, however, that in America, 
as in this country, the boom conditions in industrials on the 
stock markets has not been accompanied by low prices for 
Goverrment and other fixed interest stocks, the yields on 
first-class bonds in the United States being lower than the 
return on British Government securities here, though here, 
of course, the Income Tax factor has to be taken into account. 
The boom conditions of to-day, therefore, present a distinct 
contrast from those of 1920, when gambling in industrial 
ordinary shares was accompanied by heavy depreciation in 
fixed interest stocks, the investor apparently fearing that the 
scarcity of capital after the War was going to be reflected 


in a permanent increase in its price, and it may be that 
fundamental conditions are still working towards a lower 
rate of interest. 

* “ * 


WARDLE 
The annual report of Wardle and Davenport, one of the 
oldest firms in the silk manufacturing trade, follows a rather 
disappointing dividend, the distribution for the year being 
15 per cent., free of Income Tax, as compared with 20 per 
cent. in the previous year. There is no explanation of the 
reduction of profits in the Directors’ Report for the year to 
June 30th last, which merely shows profits of £64,265, as 
compared with £96,311 for the previous year, and the dividend, 
which costs £51,750, permits the usual sums of £10,000 to be 
written off plant and machinery and £5,000 from buildings, 
but entails a reduction in the sum carried forward from 
£42,438 to £36.653. The company, however, has always 
been noted for the conservative nature of its finance, and it is 
believed to haye been engaging in considerable further 
extensions, yet its freehold property, buildings, plant, 
machinery, and other trade assets stand in the balance shect 
at only £272,036, an increase of no more than £4,400 on the 
figure in the previous year’s balance sheet. This would sug- 
gest that the capital expenditure which the company is 
reported to have made during the year has been charged to the 
profits of the year, a very sound proceeding, of course, which 
will redound to the benefit of the shareholders in the future. 
Perhaps the Chairman will inform shareholders with regard 
to this matter at the annual meeting to be held on Thursday 
next, for a shareholder who parts with shares when he sees an 
apparent decline in profits has just as much grievance as one 
who is induced to purchase shares on the strength of profit 
statements or balance sheets which place an unduly favourable 
view upon the state of affairs. No complaint, however, can 
be made if a Chairman gives shareholders a fair view of the 
real position when the accounts are placed before the share- 

holders on the occasion of the annual meeting. 

* * * * 

IMPERIAL AIRWAYS PROGRESS. 
It is always satisfactory to be able to record progress in any 
important British enterprise, and it is still more satisfactory 
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when the progress is accompanied by good results for the 
published of 


shareholders. The annual Report recently 
Imperial Airways Limited strengthens the favourable im- 
pression created by the recent announcement of the maiden 
dividend of 5 per cent. The gross profits for the year amounted 


to £137,000, against £59,000 for the previous year, and, after 


providing for all expenses and for depreciation, there is a net 
profit of £73,000, against £11,000. A_ further 


expenses of the company, and £24,171 to extinguishing the 

debit on Profit and Loss Account at the end of the previous 

year. Then, after paying the dividend of 5 per cent., there 

1s still a balance to be carried forward of £4,050. The balance 

sheet, too, shows a great improvement in the financial position. 
* * * * 


Prorection AGAINST ForEIGN CONTROL. 

Certain changes in the articles of association are to be 
made and it is proposed that 25,000 of the present unissued 
shares siall be Deferred shares, entitled to one-half the 
surplus profits after 10 per cent. has been paid on the ordinary. 
These shares ure to be allotted to the Government under 
the terms of the new agreement which has been entered into. 
It is particularly interesting to note, in that connexion, 
that provision is to be made in the articles of association 
completely ensuring that the shares of the company shall 
not come directly or indirectly under foreign control. The 
present articles merely limit the holding of shares to persons 
who are British subjects and it is considered that this pro- 
Vision is not strong enough. 

* * * * 


Doc RacinG Finance. 

Most of the shares of the grevhound racing track companies 
have experienced a considerable fall during recent months, 
and the figures published of the Greyhound Racing <Asso- 
ciation Trust are certainly not stimulating. The Trust 
in question owns, of course, something like 98 per cent. of 
the shares of the Greyhound Racing Association, Limited, 
which, in its turn, operates tracks at the White City, Har- 
ringay, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. The interim report 
gives some interesting figures of gross revenue, but it is 
diflicult at present to state how the matter pans out in the 
matter of net revenues. What, however, seems to be fairly 
clear is that competition for public support in the various 
companies is fairly keen, while, judging by the receipts 
published as regards four of the tracks of the Greyhound 
Racing Association, Limited, there would seem to be a falling 


off in the popularity of the sport, and the directors say that | 


dirt track motor cycle racing has proved a strong counter 
attraction. Judgment as to the real financial position must 
be reserved until full reports have been issued: and, in the 
meantime, to point out the speculative character of the 
shares of all dog racing companies as an investment is, of 
course, to state what is obvious. A. W. K. 





Answers to Australia Questions 


1. The echidna (ant-eater) and the duck-biiled platypus.——2. | 
The laughing jackass. 3. Queensiand.——4. The Northern 


Territory. 5. The Burnett River in Queensland.——6. Sydney, 
with just over a million inhabitants. —7. New South Wales.—— 
8. The prickly pear. 9. April 25th, Anzac Day.——10. Drought, 
bush fire, and flood. 11. Vasmania. 12. The Great Australian 
Bight. ——13. Queensland. 14. * White Australia ” policy. 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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FUNDS EXCEED - : ° 
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amount of 
£20,664 is devoted to writing off one-half of the preliminary | 











Rare Books, Antiques, and Works of Art 





WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN $$ LONDON, W.C.1. 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Larce and Unigv: 


Stock or O_p and New Books on Att Brancnes 
OF ARCHITECTURE, i 


Tur Decorative ano Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fixe Books ror CoLvectors. 


Enquiries Solicited. 





Catalogues free on request. 


ELKIN MATHEWS LTD 
LATEST CATALOGUE (No. 18) 
OF RARE BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Sent free on application 











33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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Books & Collector 


On Art, Furniture, China, and everything else worth collecting 

Special Department for First Editions, other Rare Books and Sets 

ot Authors. Call and browse over our enormous but carefully 

classified stock. 

If unable to visit Charing Cross Road, write outlining requirements 
and interests; suitable catalogues will then be sent. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND OTHERS. 
We specialize in finding the difficult and out-of-print book. 
New and secondhand hooks in every department of Litera- 
ture, English and Foreign, expeditiously supplied. Good 
Books purchased and highest prices paid. Catalogues 
310, English Lit. from 1800 to the Present; 311, Indian 
Literature. 315 recent secondhand purchases. 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 
Tel..  # Tel { 


egrams and Cables: Heffer Cambridge. 


(adbury 


means Quality 
See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 























See the new materials for winter 


CURTAINS 
STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8. 
td. 
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“Amen is as old as his Arteries.” 


Biocod Pressure .::*". 


Giddiness, Strokes, Headaches, Insommia, Indigesiion, Constipation, 
Depression, Asthma, Shortness of Breath, Arthritis, ete., are mostly due to 
Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardening of the Arteries). “ DROSIL,” the discovery 
of VI. Miadejovsky, M.D., Prof. of Medicine at Prague University, gives 
wonderful, rapid relief. Absolutely harmless. “ Numerous experiments 
have proved the value of this discovery.”-—Daily News. A London Doctor, 
specialising in cases of High Blood Pressure, writes:——‘‘ Glad I have 
found considerable benefit from ‘ Drosil’ tablets. I have ordered them for 
several patients, and shall continue to do so. Send me copies of your 
literature for patients and medical friends.’’---Descriptive booklet free from 


Drosil Agency (Box E.2), 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2, England. 
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